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EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY by Alan Fontaine 
GRAND HOTEL—EUROPE'S LISTENING POST 


: can be no greater joy for 
our fighting men than the pictured 
scenes of the things he is fighting for 
. . . from the candles on the dining 
table, lighted to speed his return, to 
all the familiar memories of the coun- 
try he calls home. Send him Pictures. 
{| Take care of your present camera, 
film and equipment and see that each 
picture you take is a Good Picture. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR XMAS 


Awarded to Plant 2 
Optical Division 


- w 

Good Pictures 
This 56-page illustrated booklet published by 
Argus to help you solve many of the problems 
of the technique of picture taking will make 
@ valucble addition to your library. Send 25c 
today to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. C. 
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Neither rain nor gloom of night... 


can deprive you of the picture you’re after if 
you are using lightning-fast Ansco Superpan 
Press Film. 

Superpan Press is the kind of film that helps 
you solve many a difficult problem. Your 
work is easier—the results more certain. 


“Old Reliable” 


No wonder photographers have learned to de- 
pend on Ansco Superpan Press as the “old 
reliable’’— especially when the light is poor, 
and high shutter speeds or small lens open- 
ings are necessary! 

The phenomenal speed of this film has been 
achieved without sacrificing brilliance, bal- 
anced color sensitivity, or keeping qualities. 


When you have to get your picture. . . get it 
fast ... and get it right .. . load up with Ansco 
Superpan Press! Agfa Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 





We're sure you'll understand. 
About three-quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products made today go to 
the armed forces or war industries. 
And Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage 
of its film to the Government than does any 
other photographic manufacturer. 
So if you can’t get all you want of your fav- 
orite Ansco film or paper, remember where 
it’s going and what it’s doing. 





Agfa Ansco 


SUPERPAN PRESS 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO — 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST 

















Experimental Photography WE PE ovens cose sees 
Grand Hotel Make and Do—Negative Retouching. . 
Technique in Enlarging Photo Data Clip Sheets 
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| Love Mountains Salons and Exhibits 
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How to Make Equipment Last Longer.. 52 Camera Club News................ 
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Cover By Alan Fontaine 


Copy At Work 


As this current issue goes to press, not leisurely and genteelly as a photographic magazine 
should, but with the bumping and careening of an “extra”, we come to the last loving chore 
of this month's labor, namely, writing what is in store for next month and the several issues 
after that. Friends, nothing's in store. Our copy basket is empty, our photo bins are full 
of tissue paper and cellophane packing. At this moment two of our editors are off on a three- 
week shopping trip. They are traveling the country for you—to buy the best in pictures, in 
articles and in good writing. Soon you'll see a special salon section in MINICAM devoted 
to the very best in modern photography, selected from the vivacious choice made by the 
Museum of Modern Art. Then, there will be a full story on "Combat Photography"—how 
the job is done, how men are chosen. David Darvas, the master from Cleveland, will tell how 
he controls a print. More information is coming about Birch-Field's invention, and also about 
another ingenious method devised by famed Berenice Abbott. And a picture of pinocle 
players by Skippy Adelman that will make you want to lean over and kibitz. 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES: John Hutchins, A. R. P. S., George Hoxie, L. Moholy-Nagy, Audrey Goldsmith. 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: Charles S. Martz, F. R. P. S., Percival Wilde, A. R. P. S., Stuyvesant Peabody. 
EDITORIAL SECRETARY: Rose Rothstein. ART DIRECTOR: Robert Wood. BUSINESS MANAGER: Aron M. Mathieu. 
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Yes—there you are in the nose of a Fortress 
—about to release ten tons of “eggs” on a Jap 
ammunition dump in the Caroline Islands! 





son. But you are represented there! The bonds 
you bought helped to build this Fortress . . . 
to pay for the bombs... to train the crew. 
And just as these bomber crews go on ham- 
mering at Hirohito until their job is done... 
you will go on buying more bonds, saving 
scrap, giving blood, until final Victory is won. 
Only then can we all enjoy the many start- 
ling improvements and innovations that will 
result from wartime research arid experience. 
Only then can American industry show 
Nae 
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we're prouder of! 






THIS IS YOU IN A BOMBER! 


what it has learned these past few years. 


For instance, if you’re a camera enthusiast, 
Universal will offer finer-than ever cameras 


“at prices well within your means. The expe- 


rience gained in furnishing the Army, Navy, 
Marines and United Nations with precision 
optical equipment will open new horizons 
after Victory. 


But in the meantime there’s only one way 
to make that Victory—those better times— 
possible. That’s by everyone of us backing 
every bomber... every tank ...every sub 
... with everything we've got. 

Make doubly sure of your place in that 
bomber—today! 





se V/uversa: [mera [orroranaw 


There's only one flag NEW YORK + CHICAGO » HOLLYWOOD 


Makers of Precision Photographic and Optical instruments + Peacetime Manufacturers of Cinemaster, Mercury, Corsair Cameras 
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Photography Students 
Make Big News 


From Burning Norway to Swank Long isiend,— Schoo! 


1. White bomts plummeted down on her 
defenseless Norway, modest, unassuming 
KARI BERGGRAV, on assignment as offi- | 
cial photographer for the Norwegian 
government, kept her camera clicking at 
dangerous normal! lens distance,—later 
fled the invader to England, then on to 
the U. S., where she soon enrolled at 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
“You may wonder why?’ asks Miss 
Berggrav. ‘‘It’s because for all of my ten 
years of professional experience, including photographing 
members of the Royal Family of Norway, I felt that 
I am thrilled with 


there was much I still had to learn. 
my selection of this School.’’ 


2. New York via 
Boston came young 
WILLIAM MALKIEL, 
“ intent on a career 
3 in photography. 
Modern schooling 
under the watchful 
eyes of renowned 
photography in- 
structors at THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY trans- 
formed Mr. Malkiel’s camera talents from amateur to 
professional standards in record time. Says he, ‘‘Who 
would ever have thought that immediately upon gradua- 
tion a recommendation from the School's dire-tor of 
placements would land me a job with Toni Frissell?’’ 





3. Wide-awake, cam- 
era-wise ELWOOD C. 
CAPWELL took this 
fine shot of a sleep- 
ing boy as a student 
at THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Now Mr. C 
is a photographer for 
the War Department. 





4. The Pictorialist wimLiAM GuG- 
GENHEIM, JR., scion of the famed 
Long Island Guggenheims, pho- 
tography is a mode of visual ex- 
pression in which he engages with 
the avid interest of the avowed 
salon exhibitor. Mr. Guggenheim, 
like so many others, has found that 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere, the 
individualized mode of instruction 
at this important school accom- 
plish the one desired result— 
BETTER PICTURES. 





5. Information Please! 
“What about tui- 
tion fees?’’ Special- 
ized courses, day 
or evening, are ex- 
ceptionally moder- 
ate. Visit the 
School, or write 
for outline of 
. Address 
H. P. Sidel, direc- 
tor, Dept. M12. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
New York City 





THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
136 East 57th St., 
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That Old School Tie 
Sir: 

Your “Calling All Cameras” by Arthur 
Brackman (Sept.) made me look twice to make 
sure it was in a photography magazine. For a 
few minutes I had the feeling I’d been smoking 
too much and maybe was seeing a mirage. I 
thought I was the only one saying these things 
all these years. See my catalog (1938) of 
which I am mailing you a copy. If this man 
Brackman is in New York or near it or gets to 
it sometime—tell him to come in and I'll show 
him some pictures made his way. 

RABINOVITCH SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
40 West 56th 
New York City 
@ Mr. Brackman, 


Mr. Rabinovitch.—ED. 


Complaint Number 1 
Sir: 


My husband has just brought home a copy 
of MrnicaAM PuotocrapHy for November, 
1943. We were both shocked to see the pic- 
ture by Peter Koch. How could any mother 
expose herself in such a manner. That poor 
innocent baby. Such a picture for him to see 
in later years. I think a photo reporter should 
take more decent pictures of rationing prob- 
lems. 

I am a mother with a small baby and I 
would never expose myself and baby in this 
way. My husband always buys this magazine. 
The magazine had to be hid so my boy will 
not see. Please give us more scenery, flowers, 
birds and animals. 

Mrs. M. E. 
Chicago, IIl. 

@ When a mother nursing her baby has to be 

hidden from your boy, something is wrong, Mrs. 


M., E., with his education.—ED. 


First Class Help 
Sir: 

Camera clubs may be interested to know that 
Agfa Ansco maintains a Camera Club Depart- 
ment expressively for the purpose of serving 
them. This department extends a standing offer 
to these clubs of prompt assistance to help 
them with their problems and to answer any 
questions they may have regarding photo- 
graphic procedures in general or Agfa Ansco 
products in particular. 

Available from this department are traveling 
salon sets, lectures, various mimeographed data 
sheets, suggestions for camera club programs 
and many others. 

If any club secretary wants to write to us 
for advice or friendly help, we would like to 
have him feel free to do so. 

Don D. Nissetink, A.P.S.A. 
Camera Club Department 
AGFA ANSCO 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Nature is lavish in pictorial opportunities when 
the land is clothed in white. The jeweled sparkling 
of drifts like frosting on a giant cake . . . shadowed 
foot-prints or ski tracks luminous with reflected 
light . . . portraits in high key. But remember .. . 
winter photography can be tricky, unless you use 
your Master as your exposure guide. Rely on it for 
every shot. Then your winter pictures will all have 
the crisp brilliance you want; rather than the soot- 
and-whitewash or flat leaden grays, which so often 
result. » » The booklet “Using Your Weston” con- 
tains many valuable pointers on correct exposure. 
It’s on sale at your dealers. Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation, 649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON Zaprosune Malte 











Newspapers, magazines and news-reels 
dramatize the importance of war-time pho- 
tography. Photographic reconnaissance and 
interpretation . . . to locate enemy installa- 
tions, troop movements, ship positions, and 
to determine bombing results . . . provide a 
major share of military intelligence today. 
In all theatres of war, Hex shutters, lenses 
and precision instruments are in action. For, 


SHUTTERS AND LENSES 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Ilex is concentrating its skill, precision and 
facilities in 100% war production. 

When Victory is won, the priceless knowl- 
edge gained from war-time research and pro- 
duction will be reflected in photographic 
equipment that will delight both the amateur 
and commercial photographer. 


Ilex Optical Co., Rochester, New York 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BUY WAR STAMPS 


a oad alias IH 





“Our Baby Is Growing Up,” by Thomas K. Widener, member of the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Camera Club. This unusual photograph was awarded a gold loving cup in the Bir- 
mingham Club’s annual salon competition; was a weekly winner in last year’s National 
Snapshot Contest. Outstanding for its fine “story-telling” quality, the picture was enlarged 
with a 314” {4.5 Wollensak lens. Thomas Widener says, “All of my enlarging is done 
with a Wollensak lens. I find it excellent.” Improve your photography with a Wollensak: 


* BUY WAR BONDS TO PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., nocueszenmy, 
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Developing Methods” 


FAMOUS EDWAL DARK ROOM 
MANUAL 
NOW IN ITS SECOND EDITION 


in Special FREE 
CHRISTMAS ENVELOPE 


READY TO MAIL 


No Wrapping!—No Tyingl—And Your 
Personal Greeting Right on 
the Envelope! 











96 pages packed with facts on how to 
make better pictures. An ideal gift for 
beginners and advanced workers alike. 
Tips on technique, Formulas, Choos- 
ing the right 
developer, 


Stain semoval, 
Salvaging “un ¢ 
printable” neg- 


atives by in- 


tensifying and AT YOUR DEALER 
raven, WN 
famous pho- POSTPAID 


tographers. 
Order today. 


Mail the coupon below! 





THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Dept. 12M, 732 Federal St., Chicago 5, mM. 


In Canada: 
W. E. Booth Co., Limited, Toronto, Montreal 


Enclosed you will find $ for which please 
send me............copies of “Modern Deve loping 
Methods” with special Christmas Mailing Envelopes. 


Address 
eae 








Mr. Wolfman's “Little Men." 
Sir: 

I am writing this letter to compliment and 
thank Mr. Augustus Wolfman for his fine 
article in September’s issue of Minicam PxHo- 
TOGRAPHY on “Special Effects with Filters.” 

Recently, I acquired a few filters, but being 
a “raw recruit” to photography, I was at a loss 
to know just what to do with them. So, I pro- 
ceeded to search through all available issues of 
the popular photographic periodicals. My only 
results were increased confusion and amaze- 
ment at how much the majority of authors 
assume the amateur readers know. 

My confusion on filters was completely 
cleared up after reading Mr. Wolfman’s article. 
It is commendable not only because it is so 
clearly written and it clarifies the fundamen- 
tals, but mainly because of the unique way in 
which he presents it—his visual aid of the dia- 
gram of little men. 

Whenever I amin doubt about using filters, 
I see clearly in my mind Mr, Wolfman’s “little 
men,” and, presto, my problem is solved. 

Francis A. LuNpy 
714 49th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Credit to Longini 
Sir: 

The photograph which appears on p. 35 of 
the November issue was taken by Lieut. Robert 
Longini, Army Pictorial Service, who prior to 
entering the service operated a camera photo- 
graphic studio in Chicago for seven years, and 
taught photography there. 

Curtis MITCHELL, 
Colonel, A. U. S. 
Chief, Pictorial Branch, 
War Department. 


No Other Country 
Sir: 

I am so glad to learn you are doing an arti- 
cle on Greek ideals. I went to Greece for the 
first time in 1939 and left for home at the out- 
break of the War. No country has ever so im- 
pressed me. I was completely won over by the 
monuments of antiquity, the unbelievable colors 
of nature, and the charm and simplicity of the 
people. The very air one breathes there seems 
filled with our cultural heritage. 

I went to the island of Samos where I was 
interested in a group of Greek and Armenian 
girls who under the aegis of a French convent 
earned their livelihood by embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs which were subsequently sold in 
America. There I was feted each morning 
by necklaces and bracelets of closely strung 
petals of jasmines. I recorded as best I could 
with my Leica the beauties of that country. I 
did not expect to get good results being a 
sculptress, not a photographer. But I suppose 
it is that light so peculiar to Greece that keeps 
one from going far wrong: 

Miss Artemis Tavshanjian 
240 Central Park South, 
New York. 

@ "The Pursuit of An Ideal" will appear in Min- 

icam for January. 








*Trade-mark registered 


in Salamaua 


White, hot beach and steaming 
jungle instead of snow and span- 
gled Christmas trees ... K-rations 
instead of duck and stuffin’... yet 
even here, in the midst of war... 


on a strange, unfriendly strip of 
land six thousand miles away... 


one familiar, well-loved bit of every 


man’s home town helps fighting 
men keep Christmas. Movies! 


Outthere...and onadozen other 


fronts...in camps... on fighting 
ships, Christmas Eve will be a busy 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs .. . elec- 


trONics .. . mechanICS, It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in thes 


three related 
sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. 
Today Opti-onics 
morrow, it will 
wo 


sa WEAPON. To- 
a SERVANT...to 
k, protect, educate,and entertain. 








Products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics « mechanICS 


night for Filmosound Projectors. 
They’ll be flashing familiar Holly- 
wood faces on countless screens 
reminding fighting men that the 
spirit of Christmas still Jives in the 
world they’re fighting for. 


This is morale. It is part of the 
job that B&H film equipment is 
doing in this war. Millions of men 
are trained thoroughly and swiftly 
with Filmosound-projected 
movies. Battles are recorded by 


Filmo Cameras. . . and special de- 
vices built by B&H are 


giving our forces the win- 
ning edge. Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Est#. 1907. 












Through the 


“DARKROOM Season” 


THESE TWO AIDS WILL GREATLY 
ENHANCE THE APPEARANCE OF 
YOUR PRINTS AND NEGATIVES! 


The complete: dye- 

retouching kit for 

prints and negatives 

- « + general or local 

bleaching . . . masking for 

vignetting or complete or partial 

background removal. Eliminates the old- 
fashioned methods of pencil retouching . . . gives 
you cleaner, smoother, more beautiful and lasting 
job. No experience necessary to work with RE- 
TOUCH-ALL . . . just wet your brush and begin! 


t-ez. Concentrated Blue-Black Retouching Dye 

t-oz, Concentrated Warm-Black Retouching Dye 

1-oz. Concentrated Sepia Retouching Dye 

t-oz. Wondrop Concentrated Wetting Agent 

t-oz. Correctol @ !-oz. Masking Fluid 

12 Lintless Blotters, Brush, Cotton Sticks, Dropper 
Plus—FREE—a copy of the brand new booklet, 
"Manual of Dye Retouching," by A. J. Lockrey. 
Contains complete information about the remark- 
able new method of “retouching with dye” in all 
its phases. The material contained in this book 


alone is worth practically the purchase price of the 
entire RETOUCH-ALL KIT. 


. - an aid to fall and 
winter photography 





WONDROP cuts drying time by 

50%, thus reducing the possibility 

of grain-y negatives. WONDROP 

is the concentrated wetting agent 

for all photographic solutions and 

operations dealing with fixing, toning, reducing, 
intensifying, coloring, opaquing, spotting and re- 
touching. Helps eliminate stains, water spots, 
air bells, etc. Use just one drop for each 8 
ounces of solution. 60c for 2 fluid ounces, or 
1000 drops. $1.00 for 4-oz. bottle. 


At your dealer’s or order direct 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC. 
155 East 44th Street - New York City 





Flash Bulbs Defrosted 

r: 

Down here, we get it over the radio first, 

and then a long time later it becomes a reality. 

What I want to know is this: I heard today 

that I can buy flash bulbs again. . Yes? 

Epwarp PEARSON, 
Tampa, Fla. 

®@ "Replying to Mr. Pearson, here is the best way 
| can reply to your question: 

“On October |, 1943 the L-28 Order con- 
sidered a flash and flood lamp as an ordinary 
incandescent lamp. In view of this a portion of 
our production (31%) has been ear-marked for 
sale to John Q. Public located in Tampa, Floiida 
or Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

"The ruling effected October |, 1943 covers 
the months of October, November and Decem- 
ber. During these three months we are endeavor- 
ing to ship as much as we possibly can to deal- 
ers everywhere, enabling them to take care of 
some of their non-rated business. 

“When a dealer desires to purchase lamps for 
rated business then we ship him lamps from the 
remaining 69% ear-marked for priority business. 

"Briefly then, this is ihe summary: the public 
can buy flash and flood lamps. The dealer most 
likely will not receive all he needs to fill all 
non-rated requests. Everybody desiring to buy 
flash and flood lamps will be able to get some. 
—Phil Sperry, General Sales Manager, Wabash 
Photolamp.” 
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Entirely Uncalled for Criticism 
Sir: 

Have always purchased and enjoyed your 
magazine and never before have I found any- 
thing printed therein of which to complain; 
but I cannot overlook your entirely uncalled 
for criticism of Mr. William Mortensen’s work 
in your October issue. 

Presume it is quite ethical to run articles 
similar to Mr. Woodbury’s in your publication 
but I resent your editorial comments following 
Mr. Shaw’s remarks. Certain it is that we all 
recognize a Mortensen picture when we see 
one and I, personally, have never seen better. 

Cuares D. BaxTER 
4032 W. Dravus St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Camera Work 
Sir: 

Thanks for the issue of Minicam. I notice: 
“Inertia Overcome.’’—I’d like to rectify an in- 
accuracy. Camera Work issued 50 numbers— 
1-50—1903-1917. Not as you have it copies 
issued 1903-1912.—What is the importance of 
accuracy? You'll have to supply the answer. 


ALFRED STIEGLITz, 
New York City. 


® To readers desiring copies of “Camera Work" 
we suggest a note to Bernard Karpel, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 W. 53¢d St., N.Y.C. He has 
located several copies at dealers. There are a 
few bound volumes, complete sets, in mint con- 
dition, available from Mr. Stieglitz, c/o An 
American Place, 509 5th Avenue, N.Y.C. at 
about $500 the set, 
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Gifts thet Live! 


iia : ici d 
“CHRISTMAS CARTOON” 


Give this rollicking, imaginative Santa 
Claus cartoon—or own it and show it 
to your family. See Santa visiting ca- 
ninetown. Watch toy soldiers parade. 
Laugh at mice stealing toy train! Kit- 
tens playing havoc! Make this a merry 
movie Christmas! Give this timely film! 
It will be a living remembrance of 
your thoughtfulness! 


“NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR” “KIKO*, the Kangaroo” Fesveatt, THRILLS OF 1943” 

















A great new Red hot 
(1943) cartoon char- “shots” “from 
Own the only acter! Funni- the year’s best 
complete and est yet! Kiko inter-colleg- 
authentic capers his way iate games: 
home movie into the hearts Subject to change 
record of his- of everyone— a addition of 
toric 1943! kids and adults last-minute re- 
ALL THIS ON ONE alike. 8 riotous leases 
FILM! subjects! Select 





MacArthur's Smashing %* Russia’ of more now. You can’t miss! St. Mary’s—U. of San Francisco Army—Navy 
* Offensive! = * pod ‘ (Order by number.) Choose from: Notre Dame—Georgia Tech  Yale—Princeton 
* Battle for Italy! & French Scuttle 1. “The Big Fight” 5. “Ostrich Troubles” Boston—Holy Cross Villanova—Army 
+ Bombs Blast Germany! Own Fleet ! 2. “Cleaned Out” 6. “Red Hot Rhythm : 
Battling the U-Bozts! 4 Normandie Raised! 3+ (The Foxy Fox"" 7. "'Danger on Ice 


Ly oe it) oe 
Subject to change 4, Ee Oe es ; nt b Gn he Scent 


All 16 mm. Castle Films are Vap-O-Rated 
All 8 mm. Castle Films are also treated 


pees ORDER FORMO=e 















New DeLuxe Castle Films’ Cata- 
7 log describing 98 thrilling home Send Castie Films Summ. oan. 
movies! Historic war films! Home Movies 
Sports! Thrills! Adventure! ta the 50 ft. [Complete] 108 1. Sound 
Travel! Fun cartoons! Profusely illustrated. A thrill in size and length $175 | $650 | $975 | $075 139750 
itself. Use it as your shopping guide chis Christmas. checked. 28 | $558 | $975 | $Q75 157758) 








Send coupon now! 





“Christmas 
Cartoon’ 








the Year" (1943) 


“Football Thrilis 
of 1943" 
a 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. Remittance enclosed} shipc.c.0.0 Send Castle Films’ FREE DeLuxe Catalog 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 7 











MIN. 12-43 
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TO PRODUCE this sort of work you need two things; first, the kind of a mind that combines 
incongruities and gets out of it something that is both beautiful and illustrative of an idea. Second, 
of course you need perfect darkroom technique. Here, Allan Fontaine combined an old picture 
frame, a beautiful girl, and a swirl of powder. For such shots Harper's Bazaar pays $250 and up. 
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AN EXERCISE showing wire 
twisted in a simple com- 
position. 


EOPLE who take pictures of kittens 
p lapping milk from a saucer, won’t 

like this article. It is intended for 
those who are willing to throw aside the 
good old do’s and don’ts. If you have an 
imagination and like to experiment, we'll 
get along very well. 

One of the main reasons for experi- 
mental photography is the desire for creat- 
ing new types of images. We may get a 
little tired of taking pictures of Junior 
blowing soap bubbles, or of Aunt Suzy 
knitting a sweater, so we go to our favorite 
room for meditation. 

Aside from the personal needs of a pho- 
tographer to create new images, there is 
a great commercial demand from adver- 
tising agencies and magazines for “some- 
thing new.” I once had an art director 
say to me, “Bring me a bombshell, what 
we want is a bombshell!” 

What experimental photography really 
gets down to is seeing things differently 
from the other fellow, and then finding 
the technical means of expressing it. Let 
us say we want to express a dairy farmer 
photographically. One way is to back him 
up against his barn, snap the shutter, and 
call it quits. Another is to think of the 
dairy farmer in combination with all the 
things that make up his life—his cows, 
his pitch fork, his crops, his land. Of all 
this available paraphenalia, we select 


By ALAN FONTAINE 


something that gives wit, contrast, mean- 
ing, mood, and understanding to the sub- 
ject. Then by combining one, or several 
of these with the dairy farmer’s fare, or 
full figure we seek to express him more 
fully. 

In wondering how something would 
look if seen upside down or sideways, in 
seeing people in terms of black and white 
shadows, and in seeing black and white 


‘shadows in terms of people; in wondering 


how chairs would look on ceilings, and 
how faces would look on the floor we jolt 
our mind; force it to reject old concepts 
and seek new ones. Experimental pho- 
tography is really nine parts mental make- 
up on the part of the photographer and 
one part technique. 


LFTs make a very brief summary of 
the different techniques employed in 
experimental bombshell photography and 
some of the names associated with them: 
In 1857, O. G. Rejlander, a Swedish 
painter living in England, made a com- 
bination print or, montage from thirty 
negatives. A montage, which is a com- 
bination of two or more negatives to make 
one print, can also involve one or more 
exposures on the same film. Rejlander 
called his print, “The Two Ways of Life.” 
The result looked a little like a Turkish 
bath on Saturday night. About a year 
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TEACH YOURSELF about the effects you can gain with a miniature camera by capitalizing on 
its tremendous depth of field. Here the props were 10 feet from the camera, and the subject 
was 16 feet. There is no symbolism in this picture; or at least none was intended. It is simply 
an exercise to stimulate the imagination. 


later, Henry Peach Robinson used the 
same technique in a combination print 
called, “Fading Away.” This depicted the 
death of a young girl and evidently 
shocked the sensibilities of Robinson’s con- 
temporaries. Robinson continued to pro- 
duce these prints up to the time of dry- 
plate photography. In 1918 Alfred Stieg- 
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litz did a montage of Dorothy True which 
is one of the first examples of this tech- 
nique to be handled artistically and not 
just to tell a “corny” stdty. A little earlier 
Christian Schad made the first photogram 
or shadowgraph. This is a technique which 
involves placing different objects on the 
sensitive paper and allowing the light ‘in 




















the enlarger to remain on for a certain 
length of time. The paper is developed 
and the resulting image records the shape 
of the objects as well as any inherent tex- 
ture. Man Ray employed this shadow- 
graph technique in the “Twenties,” and 
Moholy-Nagy and Kepes have done some 
remarkable work with this medium out at 
the School of Design in Chicago. 

Man Ray has also done much to popu- 
larize the technique known as “solariza- 
tion.” The process involves turning on the 
white light during development of the 
negative, or during development of the 
paper. The result is a complete or par- 
tial reversal of the image. Today, Blumen- 
feld, Matter, Bayer, Feininger, Breiten- 
bach, and others do extremely interesting 
work involving these processes. I’d like to 
mentain Stanley T. Clough as a photog- 
rapher working in the middle West, whose 
prints have an amazing poetry and depth 
of phantasy. They can’t be described. He 
certainly is an example of an artistic pho- 
tographer who seems to be getting very 
close to his original mental concept. That’s 
a rarity. 

My interest in experimentation is based 
on the desire to discover new techniques 
and effects, in order to form combinations 
of images which are beautiful. 

Almost anything around us may be 
combined in a montage: clouds, rocks, 
trees, water, reflections, sand, shadows, 


cellophane, glass, and wood texture. It’s’ 


up to you to use a certain amount of dis- 
crimination and taste in combining the 
images. 

Recently someone asked me whether 
my ideas came to me in dreams. I an- 
swered that I found the waking world 
slightly more fantastic than the dream 
world and far better as a source of “‘in- 
spiration.” Your ideas may occur to you 
in the most ordinary surroundings. I have 
received some of my best ones just sit- 
ting in a restaurant waiting for the pea 
soup to arrive, and with the juke box go- 
ing full blast. At other times ideas have 
come during a walk. Take a good look 
at a street at night after a rain. Notice 
the amazing reflections which occur from 















































the street lights. Look at the effects caused 
by neon signs reflecting on the pavement. 
Watch the swirling patterns made by a 
stream of water, puddles in the street, 
footprints, drops on tree branches, the 
glare of headlights, the silhouettes of peo- 
ple as they approach and recede. All these 
things can be part of a montage phantasy. 

Some of the most amazing images in 
photography occur in the field of scientific 
experimentation. The stroboscopic work 
of Edgerton and Mili has given rise to a 
whole new series of images. There is no 
reason why some of these high speed 
photographs can’t be translated into even 
more interesting compositions. Some of 
them could certainly be solarized, and 
others reversed. 

The X-ray is another source of fine 
images, for montages or even as blow- 
ups on a background. Here again, the se- 


THE PAY-OFF. A manufacturer of blouses 
wanted his products illustrated “differently.” 
So he went to a photographer who thought 
“differently.” The very simple idea of repeat- 
ing stripes in the blouse with some other object 
that would add a touch of incongruity_resulted 
in an attention getter. To a blouse manufac- 
turer that’s worth $300. 












lection of the proper material would be a 
matter of judgment. 

The microscopic world has _ infinite 
possibilities. Cross sections of plant and 
animal life sometimes possess a dynamic 
quality that doesn’t exist in our unaided 
visual world. Photographers aren’t the 
only people who go to the microscope for 
inspiration. A lot of textile designers must 
use it, because there have been some of 
the strangest looking amoebas floating 
around the neckties lately. Similarly, pho- 
tographs taken through telescopes can 
serve in the same way. What a tempta- 
tion it would be to use the negative of a 
spiral nebula in a montage! What could 
be done with a reversal of the image or 
a solarization? 

These are the sort of ideas that you can 


"| HOPE no one thinks I intended 





be toying with while waiting for that pea 
soup to arrive. Don’t trouble yourself 
about getting into the observatory and 
taking the photograph. This is a detail 
which can be worked out once the mental 
image is formed. I’m sure that a friendly 
astronomer will cooperate if approached 
correctly, and if he is made to feel that 
he is part of the shot. That’s half of the 
story in photography: making people co- 
operate. Try showing them a layout or 
sketch of the proposed work; in this way 
they have something to visualize and won’t 
have that vague feeling that sometimes 
occurs when things are explained via the 
auditory nerve. If you’re using a model 
or several models, show them where they 
appear on the sketch. 
The photograph 


accompanying _ this 


here to make some strange message 


pénetrate,”’ says Mr. Fontaine. “I just liked this chair and fooled around 
with it to get an effect. The idea occurred to me that by suspending it I 
would get into the picture an element of suspense, of something about to 
happen. I’m sure Dr. Sigmund Freud would say I had more on my mind, 


but I didn’t.” 
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“SOMEONE WITH an advertising agency saw my chair shot, and so, about a year later I got a 


telephone call to show a ‘windblown bob with that same chair.’ 


I used the clouds to retain 


something of the mood that was in the original experiment.” 


article of the girl surrounded by the spiral- 
like form was made as the solution to a 
problem presented this way: show the 
model in the center of a swirl of powder, 
and try to keep away from the typical 


approaches to cosmetic shots. A layout 
was given to me by the art director and 
I had to work out the technical means. 


I decided to use a montage in conjunc- 
tion with a photogram. After selecting 
a model who combined beauty with an 
ethereal quality, I drew the layout on the 
groundglass and made the image of the 
model correspond in size with that of the 
layout. One 500 Watt spot was placed di- 
rectly in back of the model to secure a 
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“line lighting” effect and bring out the 
contour of the neck and shoulders. A 
flood was used to fill in the shadow area 
on the left side of the face. The second 
negative again employs the back light to 
bring out the luminous quality of the glass 


edge of a Venetian mirror. After pro- 
cessing, the negatives were cemented to- 
gether at the edges, placed in the en- 
larger, and the image projected on the 
easel. Powder was then lightly sprayed 
on a piece of thin glass covering the easel. 
Naturally, the spiral form had to be used 
in this part of the composition. After 
many attempts to secure just the right 
form, I finally had a fairly interesting 
spiral. But, I was almost overcome by 
the odor of the powder. It really is an 
advantage to have a gas mask around 
when you attempt this sort of thing. I 
placed a sheet of enlarging paper in the 
easel, put the glass on top of it, and made 
the enlargement. 
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“IN MY classes in experimental 
photography, I try to put over 
the idea that objects should be 
seen simply as subject matter 
containing light and dark. For- 
get the physical subject I say, 
(while the class gets more and 
more convinced that I am 
nuts), and concentrate on see- 
ing only blacks, greys, and 
whites.” This photograph is 
simp!y an exercise proving that 
a rope, a shell, and a dirty 
packing box can be combined 
into something resembling 
beauty if you make up your 
mind at the outset that your 
camera is seeing only light and 
shade.” 


The shot of the easel and chair turned 
“topsy-turvy” employs the great depth 
of field that can be secured with a minia- 
ture camera. The props were about ten 
feet from the camera, and the subject was 
about sixteen feet away. I focused on the 
chair and stopped down to /22. 

The other shot employing the chair as 
subject, involves tilting the camera to 
secure the impression that our chair is 
about to topple off some high precipice. A 
red filter was used to further the impres- 
sion of impending doom. 

The photograph of the girl and the 
“doomed” chair is a “mood” shot, with 
the desire to capture a windblown effect. 
The shutter speed was 1/300th. All of 
these outdoor photographs were done with 
a Rolleiflex; the others with a studio view 
camera. e 

The other photographs were simply 
photographic exercises in lighting and 
composition. Incidentally, the spring and 











strand of wicker came from an uphol- 
sterer. You'll find the most amazing props 
in their stores. 

Just to start you off on montages: go 
through your negative files and pick out 
all the hopeless under-exposures. Take 
one that is not too far gone and place 
it on another negative. Try every com- 
bination that is possible and I’m sure 
you'll hit upon one that is good. Try a 
planned double exposure. Don’t be afraid! 
Just because the little book on helpful 
hints told you to avoid them, is no rea- 
son to “close the iron door.” 

Try a simple photogram. Place a glass 
or lens on the enlarging paper, along with 
a watch chain, turn on the enlarging 


visualizing resemblances in unrelated objects. 








light for ten seconds, then develop the 
paper. Experiment with different objects 
and different degrees of transparency. If 
you’re brave, you will try a solarization! 
But, don’t practice on negatives that are 
valuable! Assuming that the developing 
time has been determined, the process in- 
volves turning on the white light for a 
fraction of a second after half the de- 
veloping time has elapsed. The negative 
is held about two or three feet from the 
light, depending on the intensity. It is 
then placed back in the developer for the 
remaining time. Agitation is not advisable. 


NEXT MONTH: Some simple ex- 
ercises in experimental photography that 
you will want to try. 


“THIS, | REGRET to say, isn’t one of my pictures, but made by a pal of mine, Carlyle F. 
Trevelyan, A.P.S.A., who used to be my teacher and later wedged me into the faculty of the 
School of Modern Photography. Trevelyan visited a machine shop cne day with the idea of 
taking pictures of women war workers, and this is one of the results. Again it 


is an example of 






WELL FED, and cynical, knowing his day is done, a German cortespondent (left), and 
his friend sit in a corner of Grand Hotel, Stockholm, Sweden. His job is to fine-comb 
Swedish newspapers and report to Berlin how blows the Hot-cold wind of a neutral. Cold, 
calculating and dishonest, he believes men worth reckoning to be like himself; all lesser 
men to be tools that can be used. On the table is a Swedish highball, this is, soda water 
with a few drops of brandy, the only drink you can buy without ordering a full meal. 





A FOREIGN correspondent takes morning gym- 
nastics on his balcony opposite the Royal Castle. 


GRAND HOTEL 


the Listening Post of 


OUR lookouts remain, Berne, Lis- 
bon, Ankara, and Stockholm. Soon 


there may be but one. Surrounded 
by the German army, hemmed in by the 
German fleet, Sweden is our liveliest 
source of Axis information. 

Best news sources, of course, are travel- 
ers from Axis and occupied countries. 
This favored crew of business men, spies, 
counter espionage agents, well-to-do refu- 
gees and agent provocateurs, all have a 
story to tell, a story to hide, or a story 
to plant. Correspondents run down and 
winnow the Jot. 

Second best source for news are news- 
papers from Axis and occupied countries. 
Germans are meticulous publishers of de- 
tailed orders that, when studied, produce 
news of building, rationing, and help 
gauge the level of underground revolt. 
For instance, a 6 p. m. curfew in some 
Austrian village, as published in its town 
paper, might bring Allied paratroopers to 
add fuel to the brew. 

Among minor sources of news are the 
Swedish foreign office, the propaganda 
agencies of the various governments, in- 


Europe 


cluding the O.W.I. There is no censor- 
ship on foreign news unless it affects 
Sweden’s military position. 

News goes by wire. Outgoing Swedish 
mail has stopped since an unarmed Swed- 
ish plane, on which Anthony Eden was 
believed to be traveling, was shot down. 
No boats, no trains, no planes come or go 
to England, or America. 

At Grand Hotel the cream of the po- 
litical star reporters work under condi- 
tions which are unique. Working long 
hours under great competitive tension, 
they also enjoy special favors, placing 
them, and the diplomats, among the few 
groups in Europe who are able to live a 
fairly decent life. They have, for instance, 
double ration books. 

Travellers from all parts of the conti- 
nent come to Stockholm. You can read 
Pravda, Voelkischer Beobachter, or The 
London Times, the same or a couple of 
days after they were printed. You can 
get those interesting papers from the oc- 
cupied territories, you have official repre- 
sentatives from all countries, from whom 
you can get denials or confirmations. 
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th ie le neal 
EVENING PAPERS arrive in the press room and 
correspondents study the face of the world that 
night. Far left stands Bernard Valery of “Reu- 
ter; facing him, Ralph Hewins, “Daily Mail.” 


BERNARD Valery, 28-year-old Frenchman, is 
Reuter’s head man. In addition he is radio- 
speaker for CBS, and represents de Gaulle’s 
paper, “La France.” The car burns charcoal. 
(Below) Shanke of AP and Robert Rieffel of 
the Free French press. Note almost empty ash 
tray. Ration: 8 cigarettes per day. 
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A STORY breaks. Running around the corner, 
making for the Grand Hotel, a correspondent 
is in a hurry to get his “beat” on the wires. 
Censors will read it more leisurely. 


THE LITTLE man with the toothy smile, Shin- 
ichiro Watanabe, hopes to fly to Paris where 
his wife has just borne him a daughter. Behind 
him the wood which Grand Hotel burns in lieu 
of coal. (Below) The Wintergarden of Grand 
Hotel. Hit tunes from across the Atlantic come 
by short wave. 
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GRAND HOTEL in black and white. Two belligerents read their newspaper, The Daily 
Telegraph and the official Berlin paper V6lkischer Beobachter. Their behavior toward 


each other is distant but correct. 





Grand Hotel, Stockholm. 


Over 1,500 newspapers, the world over, 
are supplied with war news from Grand 
Hotel and a hundred correspondents are 
on the job. There is a common press- 
room made available by the Swedish au- 
thorities with girl linguist—secretaries to 
help translate Swedish papers. 

It is a funny place, this Grand Hotel. 
It has the atmosphere you expect where 
neutrals, belligerents, friends and enemies 
are all mixed. Every man coming in 
through the revolving doors, may be 
“news” for the correspondents, he may be 
an unpleasant surprise for the man who 
sits in a corner in the lobby, he may cause 
an urgent call to a foreign capital or a 
conference behind one of the dark green 
doors in the hotel. Different languages 
buzz in the lobby. Everyone tries to catch 
“who is that man” or “what is he going 
to do here?” The pressroom boys hang 
around the bar, where you can get any- 
thing but real drinks. 

Originally, the official press room was 
occupied by representatives for all belli- 
gerent and neutral countries, but after 
some time the Germans preferred to take 
a room of their own, and so did the other 
Axis reporters. Experienced Allied re- 
porters try to avoid most of the intrigues 
going on and the touch of conspiracy 
which lies behind the externally calm and 
pleasant life in the lobby, the bar and the 
big Wintergarden restaurant. 

The correspondents themselves are al- 
most as mixed as Europe or Grand Hotel 
itself. It is sometimes hard to guess their 
nationalities—even if it is easy to discover 
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the American trying to convince his 
waiter that he can get orange juice by 
squeezing oranges (the Swedes have not 
discovered orange juice) or the English- 
man by his tea. There is the Hungarian 
or French fellow working for a British 
newspaper, a Russian for an American, 
and so on. American and British news- 
papermen more or less dominate Grand 
Hotel. Most of them have already “done” 
many wars, visited most countries in the 
world, met the headline people. 

If someone comes to Grand Hotel to 
look at a fight between all the belligerent 
correspondents, he will be very disap- 
pointed. The behavior is, of course, quite 
correct. There are almost never any con- 
flicts between Allied and Axis representa- 
tives, and if there sometimes comes a 
“hello” to an old prewar friend from 
Berlin, it is generally said more formally 
than heartily. Now and then a German 
comes in to have a look at the official 
news in the pressroom but nobody pays 
more attention to him than to the boys 
who bring the dispatches from the Swed- 
ish news agency. If there comes a mo- 
ment when some of the boys seem ready 
to start a private little war, the majority 
always immediately restore the peculiar 
kind of peace which is characteristic of 
Grand Hotel in Stockholm. 

It is an interesting, fascinating spot, this 
headquarters of the foreign press, where 
an Allied can sit and read a German 
paper next to a German reading 7 he 
Times—both at their bacon-and-egg-less 
breakfast without orange juice and real 





THROUGH that revolving door interesting people pass every hour. The lobby in Grand 
Hotel is a meeting place for citizens of Stockholm as well as for messengers of Washing- 
ton, New York, London, Berlin and Moscow. The afternoon sun flows over everybody. 
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TECHNIC 


Fig. 1. PORTRAIT of a hot spot. 


Fig. 2. A PRINT made on an enlarger with 
a hot spot. The enlarger concentrated light in 
the center producing this effect. This can be 
corrected by the methods given in Figs. 4 


and 5. 
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Most enlargers will produce one. 


Here's an ingenious trick for removing the 
hot spots from an enlarger, and it works 
like a charm. A well corrected machine 


won't need it. For others, it's a print saver. 


By PERCIVAL WILDE, A.R.P.S. 


| 


Fig. 3. A PRINT made from the same negative 
as the one on the left, after the diffusing glass 
of the enlarger had been corrected with a pen- 
cil, thus allowing less light to pass through the 
center of the negative. 




















Fig. 4. CORRECTIONS, placed on diffusing 
glass of condenserless enlarger, kill the hot 
spot. Web-like effect with fly in the center is 
drawn with Eastman negative pencil. 


HE first article in this series dealt 

with some of the problems encoun- 

tered when setting up most en- 
largers, and with methods of bracing, 
preventing vibration, and testing the truth 
of optical systems. It is wise to learn to 
know our apparatus so thoroughly that we 
may guard against its vices while taking 
advantage of its virtues. 

Does our enlarger project a “hot-spot 
In all conventional machines an electric 
light bulb is at the apex of a triangle whose 
base is a negative. The perpendicular from 
the bulb to that negative is shorter than 
any slant line to one of its sides or corners, 
hence with an uncorrected system, the 
center of the projected field will receive 
more than its share of illumination. Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 make the nature of the defect 
clear. 

In some enlargers the defect is corrected 
by condensers. With such systems the 
lamp should be as small as possible, it 
should be placed in a lamp-house whose 
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Fig. 5. THE UPPER flat surface of an upper 
condenser which corrects the hot spet by the 
application of a stipple pattern. The correct- 


tions are placed in the shape of a spiral. 


interior is quite free from reflecting sur- 
faces, and its distance from the condensers 
should theoretically be varied with every 
degree of enlargement. Practically it is 
impossible to satisfy all requirements. 


In enlargers of the diffusion type, sand- 
blasted glasses, more opaque at their cen- 
ters, are used to equalize illumination. 
With poorly adjusted or overpowered ma- 
chines the worst hot-spots occur. 

Let us begin, therefore, by studying the 
hot-spot. Figure 1 is from a print made 
without a negative. A sheet of bromide 
paper was placed in position, the light was 
turned on for a fraction of a second, and 
the sheet was developed. It speaks for 
itself. Indeed, Figure 2 is really Figure 1 
plus Figure 3. 

We may find out still more by taking 
readings with an inexpensive enlarging 
photometer. Adjust the machine to en- 
large by not more than 1'¥2 diameters. Set 
the photometer so that it reads 1 in the 
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middle of the illuminated area, and move 
it along a diagonal to a corner, tak- g¢ g¢ 
ing readings. Immediately after 2,2 
making Figure 2 we obtained this 2 2 
pattern: . 3 

No wonder the print was unevenly 
lighted!* 

It is possible to correct individual prints 
by dodging. It is possible to subdue the 
hot-spot by increasing the distance be- 
tween the light bulb and the negative: if 
we could place the light two or three feet 
away, its distances from all parts of the 
negative would, for practical purposes, be 
identical. But a more permanent correc- 
tion may be made in a few minutes by 
working on the diffusing glass with a neg- 
ative pencil, or by using any pencil which 
leaves a greasy black mark on a smooth 
surface. 

Turn on the light for a minute or so, 
so that the glass becomes warm, and the 
pencil takes readily. Remove the glass. 
The diffusing glass, it is well to mention, 
is that nearest the bulb in the lamp-house: 
it is not the opal or milk-white glass which 
many machines use below it. Now, with 
the negative pencil, make an O in the cen- 
ter of the glass, and draw a large X 
through it, heavy at the center and fading 
out to nothing quickly. Replace the glass 
in the machine and take new read- 3 3 
ings, readjusting the photometer so 2,2 
that it again shows 1 at the center. 2 2 
Our pattern has now become 3 

We remove the glass once more, and 
give our artistic talents scope. A series of 
concentric circles works well; so do dots, 
stippled in where needed; so does a spider- 
web with a fly caught in its exact center, 
and with every thread in it weakening 
and vanishing as it radiates outward. At 
intervals we replace the glass and take 
more readings. If we put on too much 
black, a moist cloth removes it. It is ac- 


* Photometer readings are reciprocals, show- 
ing the exposure times needed to produce 
equal blackening. Thus with readings of 6, 2, 
and 1, the light is of unit strength at the 
center, 1/2 unit strength midway between the 
center and the corner, and 1/6 unit strength 
at the corners. 
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tually simpler to do the job than to de- 
scribe it, and Figure 4, a contact print 
from the glass itself, shows the correction 
which made Figure 3 possible. 2g 9 
With the machine set as before, to 1,1 
enlarge by 1% diameters, our pat- 11 
tern was a 
and on that we did not try to improve. It 
was only in the extreme corners that the 
illumination fell off, and we knew that 
with the same area covered by the greater 
magnifications required for most of our 
prints, there would be well-balanced light- 
ing throughout. Yes, the speed of the en- 
larger had been reduced. With the lens 
wide open we made Figure 2 in three sec- 
onds and we exposed for five when mak- 
ing Figure 3. But can there be a doubt 
which is preferable? Would we rather 
turn out acceptable prints with reasonable 
rapidity, or ruin good paper at a higher 
speed? 


HERE is still another way of making 

a graduated diffusing glass. Remove 
the stock glass, obtain a “commercial” or 
a “process” plate of the same size, and 
adjust the enlarger so that its field pre- 
cisely covers it. Now flash the plate and 
develop it. Use the plate as a diffusing 
glass: since it is a faithful portrait of the 
hot-spot it should cancel it out. 

The scheme is so ingenious that I al- 
most hate to mention the flaws in it: we 
shall have to experiment with many plates, 
varying exposures and development, be- 
fore we may expect one that is neither 
too light nor too dark and whose contrast 
is right; odd-sized plates are expensive, 
even if we cut them from larger ones, and 
those left over will be useless; and the 
spider-web can be drawn, tested, and cor- 
rected in a few minutes and at an expense 
of nothing. 

We may tinker with condenser enlargers 
with equal freedom, provided, first, that 
the negative pencil is free from grit which 
might mark the optical glass (the Eastman 
negative pencil is excellent), and second, 
that we confine our decorations to the up- 
per flat surface of the upper condenser, 























for if placed on the lower condenser, they 
would print through. Figure 5 reproduces 
a contact print made by placing on a sheet 
of paper the corrected upper condenser 
of one of the finest enlargers on the mar- 
ket. The correction naturally reduces its 
speed. The print is mildly futuristic be- 
cause the light was supplied by the con- 
denserless machine itself. 


Mercury-argon fluorescent lights, being 
supplied as grids, do not cast hot-spots, yet 
I am reluctant to recommend them to 
amateurs. I have had such grids built for 
my own use, and have experimented with 
them. They produce cold light, hence may 
be turned on for hours. They do their 
work quickly, an advantage more appar- 
ent than real, for the best modern non- 
grid machines are so fast that they must 
be stopped down if the exposure period is 
not to be inconveniently short. 


The faint bluish image yielded by the 
grid makes focusing and composition diffi- 
cult: so difficult that some professional 
models provide two lighting systems, a 
bulb for preliminary work, and the grid 
for exposures. Spot-printing, however, can- 
not be made easy, for even when eyes have 
become accustomed to the dark, the parts 
of the bluish image lack the visibility of 
white light and are not readily distin- 
guished from each other. And an expo- 
sure of four seconds is not twice an 
exposure of two seconds, but is more 
nearly three times as long, for the grid 
does not emit its maximum brilliance for 
an appreciable interval after it has been 
turned on. The grid, I suggest, works at 
its best, which is very good indeed, if 
burned for the entire session, and con- 
trolled by a vibrationless between-the-lens 
shutter. No other lighting system will turn 
out so large a number of identical prints 
in so short a time—and without heating 
the air in the darkroom. But these articles, 
and the apparatus they recommend, are 
dedicated to the amateur whose goal is 
the perfect print, and who is not interested 
in mass production. 


ANOTHER step remains to be taken 

before we actually attempt to make 
that lovely print: we shall broil a negative 
to discover how long that interesting op- 
eration takes. No, “broil” is not a mis- 
print: we know that some of our negatives 
will be dense, we may have to “blow them 
up” by eight or ten diameters, and before 
risking them in a machine which can friz- 
zle them like a rasher of bacon, we shall 
make a preliminary test. 

Provide a few waste negatives. Place 
one of them in the machine and turn on 
the light for one minute. Remove the 
negative, examine it, and if it is uninjured, 
try another, this time for two minutes. A 
negative which has been subjected to too 
much heat acquires a permanent wave: 
it buckles up and down so that it becomes 
difficult or impossible to flatten it again 
and enlarge from it. In extreme cases it 
will actually frizzle and char. If two min- 
utes did the trick, we have gathered valu- 
able information; if not, try three minutes, 
giving the negative holders and its glasses, 
if any, no opportunity to cool. 

I do not suggest that the test period 
should be made longer than five minutes, 
for while we shall not damage lenses or 
properly mounted condensers, we may 
crack diffusion glasses. But if our machine 
does not injure a negative in five minutes, 
the knowledge will be priceless to us, for 
we shall be able to enlarge directly on con- 
tact papers when that is necessary, and 
we shall be able to accomplish near- 
miracles with Agfa “Direct Copy” and 
Eastman “Autopositive” films, emulsions 
whose only drawback is their extreme 
slowness, for their speed is equivalent to 
that of a No. 5 contact paper. 

Suppose that the negative which we 
broiled for four minutes is ruined, but that 
which we cooked for only three was not 
hurt. Then we shall remember it, and we 
shall know how to safeguard negatives 
which have real value to us. If some ex- 
traordinary exposure is required, we shall 
give it in installments: one and one-half 
minutes on, five minutes off, and we know 
we shall have no regrets. 
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AT CHICAGO'S USO camera club, George Huker, professional photographer, holds frequent 
“chatter” sessions for the boys discussing with them why certain prints are better than others. 


By JEAN MOWAT 


HE sign reads: “CAMERA CLUB”, 
inside the Chicago main quarters of 
the USO. 

“How do you become a member?” 
asked a visitor looking at a sailor making 
a portrait. 

“A uniform is the membership card,” 
answered the guide, “and all the pretty 
girls are not for decoration. Most of 
them are super-secretaries loaned from 
Time, Inc. They do the detail work. 

“Don’t they serve as models?” asked 
the visitor. 

“We never have a chance,” said one of 
the desk-girls. “We have too much work, 
and then, we have severe competition 
from the junior hostesses,” and before she 
finished a sailor appeared with a hostess 
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to make a portrait “for practice”. 

The USO Camera Club is backed by all 
the camera clubs in the Chicago area. On 
November 1, 1943, the 1,000th man en- 
tered the USO dark room to do his own 
processing. 

Men using the dark room are often 
stationed in Chicago for a month, often 
six, and some of the instructors have been 
here a year or more. Because the same 
general group of men come in during their 
free time, there is much camaraderie 
among the hostesses, desk girls, instructors 
and men in uniform. 

The importance of a right beginning 
in any profession, or sport, is duly recog- 
nized. Only the amateurs or the profes- 
sionals of recognized teaching ability are 





R. A. CLARKE, a Marine sergeant en route to 
California, directed the model’s. smile, so that 


on the instructor list. 

The USO Camera Club in Chicago has 
been a working place for men from 
Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
Canada and boys home from “Guda”. 

These men not only meet on the com- 


the other boys could make a good shot of their 
Pin-Up Girl, Martha G. Furgeson. 


mon ground of being in uniform, but of 
having made photography a hobby. 

The workers at the USO Chicago Cam- 
era Club are as varied in mood, tempera- 
ment and method of processing as are 


darkroom instructors. The men like to 
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work with certain instructors and so each 
has more or less his own group that re- 
turn to work with him. 

Stephen Deutsch, George Hukar, Hor- 
ace Hime, Harry Hull, Del Long, Sid 
Brown, are some who give time and 
energy to make the USO Camera Club 
an outstanding success. Some of the dark 
room directors are consistent salon win- 
ners and add a little different character 
to the instructive work. Such _ photog- 
raphers as D. Ward Pease, Don Loving, 
Anne Pilger Dewey, J. Philip Wahlman, 
G. Wright, Dorothy and Les Tirschel, Fred 
and Jane Edwards are regular helpers. 
Fred is chairman of the Chicago Chapter 
of PSA. Jane is in charge of securing an 
expert portrait photographer each Sat- 
urday night, when one dozen portraits are 
made as prizes. The photographer makes 
two 5x7 prints. One is sent to the man’s 
family, and the other goes to him with 
the negative. 

Directing this work is William R. Sim- 
mons of Jackson Park Camera Club, an 
old hand at organization work. He has 
the unique privilege of giving a pink card, 
that carries the service man’s name and 
enables this uniformed man to work at 
hours when the darkroom is not officially 
open. This is known as an O.Key card 
and men keep it carefully for as they 
pass back and forth through Chicago they 
can work in the darkroom if the spirit so 
moves them. The card is only issued to 
men who have proved they know the 
value of fine equipment and cleanliness. 


O add spice to the club, there is 
always an_ exhibition which is 


handled by Americo Grasso, vice 
chairman of the local PSA group. 
Occasionally there are lighting demonstra- 
tions but most of the men prefer to work 
on their own negatives or prints—or just 
sit and talk. Frank Levstik of the School 
of Design encourages such chats for their 
exchange of information. 
A camera club without cameras would 
be useless, as many boys were told they 
could not bring their own to camp. 
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EN ROUTE to Chicago Pvt. John De Putron 
met Phil Wahlman, president of Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club, who told him about the dark- 
room and its facilities at the USO. John ar- 
rived with his Speed Graphic and was greeted 
by Fred Edwards, Chicago chairman of PSA, 


and host for the evening. A glimpse of the 
work of the boys is on display. The salon ex- 
hibit is changed every two weeks. 


Many have sent for them as these can be 
checked at the USO where special provi- 
sion has been made for all such equip- 
ment. For boys who want to just “shoot” 
there are box cameras that are owned 
by USO and which are nearly always 
out over a weekend. 

Unless one has worked with these men 
he has little conception of what the dark- 
room means to them. Most of them will 
protest they know nothing of the work, 
but when assured they can do a job as 
good as the corner drug-store are willing 
to try. The radiant countenances of these 
men, seeing the first roll of film they have 
developed makes all the sweat that has 
gone into the USO wofth while. 

These lads are not shooting clouds, they 
don’t bother with trying. to obtain a 
Hogarth stream or road, nor does com- 
position create excitement. They want a 
print that is virile. It must tell a story. 

















THIS MARINE spends much of his liberty in 
the darkroom and after a long session curled 
up to await his date . . . she arrived—but 
Oscar was taking his cat-nap. 


Trees swaying in the wind makes them 


frown. They have to know what the pic- 
ture means. Something pretty is not 
enough. 


In vivid contrast is the fact that some 
of these young lads will spend an entire 
evening making one print, to make it 
perfect. Or they will use all their liberty 
evening to make a table-top arrangement. 

Some of the professionals have openly 
commented that future salons of the post- 
war era will be given a housecleaning by 
these men who look at ones being shown 





EACH SATURDAY night portraits are made of 


service men. Archie Stansbury, petty officer 
third class, came with his baby daughter to be 
photographed. These men need only show 
their classification and rank. The negative and 
a print goes to the man, and the second print 
to his next of kin. 





THE PRINT under discussion is the work of 
George Foster who was explaining how he had 
been able to catch the shadow of clouds, yet 
retain background detail. 


in Chicago and sum it up by saying “out- 
dated, like the crates in World War I.” 

A Shore Police commented that “if 
more cities had camera clubs for the 
men and women we'd have less to do. 
Unless you were in this work,” he added, 
“you'd have no idea of what this means 
to a man—after learning how to destroy 
all day—he comes and—CREATES., It 


keeps him a man.” 





USO clubs who want camera club organi- 
zational information may write G. R. Schaffer, 
care MINICAM, 22 E. 12 St., Cincinnati, O. 





MANY SAILORS have photographs in their wal- 
lets and want extra copies. George Foster, petty 
officer, is working on a copying job. 
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JS Save Mountains. 





By GEORGIA ENGELHARD 





GOOD many years ago I climbed 
A my first mountain and became so 
enamored that it has ever since 

been my avocation. In those days I was 
a snap-shooter, and my camera went 
wherever I did. It was an Eastman 3A 
Kodak with an ordinary 4.5 lens, and the 
film was NC type; Verichrome had not 
yet made its appearance. I am still climb- 
ing mountains but now I am taking pic- 
tures that are planned with an eye to 
interpretive quality, not merely the record- 
ing of a view. My goal is the portrayal 
of this phase of Nature as well as of the 
drama of mountain climbing itself; the 
battle between man and the high peaks. 
When climbing in high altitudes, and 
on dangerous terrain, a large camera 
would add too much to our 50 pound 
packs. I tried out a 4x5 Press camera last 
summer and found it unwieldy. At the 
end of a long day it was about the deadest 
weight that I have ever felt. A 24x34 
Press camera is about ideal, as it is not 
very heavy, takes up little space and has 
the advantage of possessing a rising and 
falling front ard’ lateral swings, all of 
which come in handy. The Leica and 
Bantam are all very well, but the small 
negatives with their tendency to scratch 


are hard to handle in making big blow- 
ups and besides the focal plane shutter of 
the former is apt to freeze. Some years 
ago, when climbing the Matterhorn at 
about 20° above zero, my Leica shutter 
kept sticking which was not only disastrous 
from the photographic point of view but 
resulted in a couple of frozen fingers from 
trying to manipulate it. The delicate 
mechanism of a camera is pretty hard to 
handle through heavy wool mitts. The 
Press type machine also has the advantage 
that it can be opened and cleaned out, 
and whether you are working on the lime- 
stone cliffs of the Rockies or the sands of 
Florida, a good deal of dust accumulates. 
On trips far from civilization it is ad- 
visable to carry two cameras. I shall never 
forget a heart breaking experience while 
exploring virgin territory in British Colum- 
bia; I foolishly took only one machine with 
me. While crossing a stream bridged by 
a rather unstable log and carrying my 
Bantam in my hand, I took a spill into 
the icy water: shocking to my system, but 
much more disastrous to the camera which 
remained rusted and unusable for the root 
of the trip. As you might guess, the 
scenery from there on was magnificent. 
Climbing is strenuous work, and I am 
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THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—fierce and untouched by man. “I tried to suggest the wild- 


ness, the grandeur, the aloofness of the mountain scene; therefore avoided using any 





figures in the foreground. They would have made the picture, already a “busy” one, 


too confused and the eye would not know where to rest. 


Taken in the late afternoon— 


a deliberate slight under exposure to make the shot punchy.” 


always careful not to breathe hard when 
shooting. If I need solid suport for my 
camera the head of my ice-axe, or a near- 
by rock does the trick. There is seldom 
a place to set a tripod up; or if you are 
lucky enough to find a level platform it 
may be so small that you might inadver- 
tently knock tripod, camera and filter into 
space. On trips which simply involve hik- 
ing, by all means take a tripod, as it is 
necessary when using the rising front, or 
when taking shots in color or Infra-Red 
which require longer exposures. 


Film is largely a matter of taste. My 
preference is Super XX as it seems to give 
the most dramatic renditions. Above 4,000 
feet where the air is clear and moisture 
free, I find that even a yellow filter gives 
over correction, and to my way of thinking 
very contrasty snow-scenes with blank 
black skies have been over-done and 


though startling in effect are unnatural, 
and not always in the best of taste. Find 
out which type of film is best suited to 
your needs, and then, if possible, stick 
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to it. 

There is no doubt that filters have some 
uses, but I am happy if I can do without 
them. They are too apt to fall out of your 
kit or the pocket of your ski pants. When 
using fast pan film and a yellow filter in 
photographing rocks against a bright blue 
sky, the separation between the two is lost. 
Using Super XX and no filter f16 at 
1/100, the mountain masses stand out with 
plenty of definition. 

For snow scenes or landscapes with dra- 
matic clouds Infra Red film is interesting 
to experiment with, although its ultra con- 
trasty effect is almost too dramatic and 
unreal to my way of thinking. However it 
is valuable for making shots on hazy days, 
or just as a storm is clearing and the air 
is full of fog. I have seen it used to good 
purpose when the air was contaminated 
by forest fire smoke. If can also be used 
to give moonlight effects. 

Whether or not you use an exposure 
meter is a matter of habit and taste. 
Meters, both the photoelectric cell and 

















the extinction type, are apt to act up un- 
der certain conditions—the former will 
get completely thrown off if there is mag- 
netic material in nearby rocks, and the 
latter may give you erroneous readings on 
brilliant snowfields where the pupil of the 
eye contracts abnormally. Meters are deli- 
cate mechanisms, and strenuous mountain- 
eering will put them out of commission. 
Use your meter to train your visual judg- 
ment. Then you are better able to get 
along without it in rough country. 

Lens hoods are a “must” when photo- 
graphing on glaring snowfields. If the 
scene is flat lighted, glare is apt to cause 
halation. Lens tissue should always be in 
your pocket, for whether operating on 
rugged slopes of the Rockies or walking 
down country lanes, dust is bound to con- 
taminate your lens. If you are photograph- 
ing in a foggy atmosphere it is a wise pre- 
caution to wipe your lens between shots. 
Even in the dry air of 7,000 feet you will 
find considerable condensation on its sur- 
face every morning, especially if you are 
camping out. 

So much for equipment. Now how are 
we going to go about taking these pictures 
that will interpret our locale. The shots 
must be pleasing in themselves with big 
simple masses and relevant detail. They 
must be something that pleases the eye 
rather than present the intimate details 
generic to one spot. To me, as a mountain 
climber, a picture may be very fascinating, 
but unless it is self explanatory, unless it 
has drama and pictorial beauty it will not 
appeal to that salon judge who has never 
been higher than sea level, and who will 
reject it because he does not understand it. 
Beware of portraying things of too techni- 
cal a nature. Sometimes the inclusion of 
figures in a scene will help to explain 
where it is and what it is all about. 

If possible I like to know my scene be- 
fore I start to shoot. I like to spend some 
time with it so that I can see what moods 
it presents, and its best angles. I found it 
very interesting last summer to select one 
scene and shoot it under different light 
conditions, at different times of the day, 
in storm as well as sunlight—and the re- 





sulting variety in moods was astonisning. 
For stormy effects d used Infra Red and 
a number 25 filter; for a peaceful dawn 
shot I singled out a small pond which 
mirrored the majestic mountain; for a 
scene expressing majesty of the peaks 1 
waited three days for a cloud plume to 
form on a towering summit; and for a 
delicate snow scene, I stood with my finger 
on the shutter release for nearly an hour 
until the swirling mists parted sufficiently 
to allow the knife-like ridge of the moun- 
tain to cut through. It took time, and it 
took patience, but the results were re- 
‘warding. Although you may have to wait 
days to get the light conditions that you 
wish, you may have to be quick in shoot- 
ing to catch a particular cloud formation 
in the position that you wish. 

In making scenic shots, clouds are often 
a valuable asset. They add drama and pat- 
tern, and interesting studies can be made 
of the juxtaposition of rocks, snow and 
clouds with their varied textures. But 
there are occasions when the lack of clouds 
in your composition is advantageous. If 
the picture has a tendency to be rather 


MADE FROM a low angle to emphasize the 
battle of man against mountain. The setting 
was kept relatively simple to suggest dramatic 
action and a shutter speed of 1/100 was used 
to stop the motion, without actually freezing it. 


























“busy,” a cloudy sky would confuse it. 
If I am striving for an effect of utter 
starkness, I prefer the pinnacled mountain 
masses to stand out against a cloudless sky. 
If making a photographic study of rock 
and snow patterns I prefer to have no 
clouds distracting the eye of the beholder. 
When portraying the chilly tranquillity 
and crystal clarity of an Alpine dawn, a 
blank sky is much more effective, as clouds 
suggest motion. Shots of mist-filled valleys 
are interesting, and in a mountain scene 
help to give an impression of height. 
Reflection pictures are fascinating and 
are best obtained early in the morning or 
in the evening when there is less wind. 
These shots present their own problems 
too, as I discovered when my subject was 
a 12,000 foot peak rising 6,000 feet above 
a lake. Early one morning I set out to 
get the reflection shot under perfectly 
wind-still conditions. The lake was too 
near the peak to permit a total reflection, 
the whole scene was too large vertically to 
be taken in by the camera even with the 
use of the rising front, and the body of 
water was too extensive to be absolutely 
unruffled. After some hair- 
tearing and _ unsuccessfully 
trying different angles, I 
thought of a little puddle 
pond about half a mile fur- 
ther away. It was just a 
remnant of heavy rain a few 
days previous. But it solved 
the problem as its small sur- 
face was glassy. It was far 
enough from the peak to 
give a total reflection. In 
the finished print you could 
never guess that it was not 
one of the mountain tarns which are 
beauty spots of the Canadian Rockies. 
Framing scenic shots usually adds to 
their effectiveness. Trees, logs or flowers 
are the best answer, but the mountain 
photographer often operates above tree 
line. A jutting rock or boulder strewn 
slope or snow bank may solve the problem, 
or, failing these, some object, say a knap- 
sack or an ice-axe placed in the lower 
corner of the set-up may help pull it to- 
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gether. In making prints, you can often 
unite a loosely knit composition by burn- 
ing in the corners and edges, slightly. 

You will very often want to have an 
effect of distance and depth which can be 
achieved in various ways. A road or stream 
running diagonally through the compo- 
sition, a group or line of people on foot 
or on horseback traversing a meadow, 
and if your foreground is an expanse of 
snow, foot marks or ski tracks on its sur- 
face running back into the picture give 
good perspective. 

Exposures, of course, vary greatly. Be 
especially careful when photographing on 
snow. The glare is so intense that there 
is reflected light from it even on grey days 
and you may find that you will be over- 
exposing, which leads to flat prints. I 
find that to gain an impressionistic pic- 
ture, one that creates a mood I must often 
under-expose to achieve my purpose. The 
gleaming whiteness of waterfalls is inter- 
sified and rendered much more effective 
if the surrounding rocks, trees or cliffs are 
merely dark masses with maybe only a 
suggestion of detail. If I am using tiny 
figures in a landscape I 
prefer the former to be 
rather lacking in detail so 
as not to attract too much 
attention. 

This brings us to the 
use of figures in landscape 
photography. As mentioned 
before, the presence of a 
person in a scene will often 
help to explain what the 
picture is about. For ex- 
ample, if I am photograph- 
ing a crevasse, one of the 
yawning chasms which appear in glaciers, 
it will be much more effective and under- 
standable to beholders if a figure is placed 
in juxtaposition to it, giving a suggestion 
of size and depth. The snow cornice 
crowning a high peak will gain in signifi- 
cance, by having a man #tanding on it, in- 
dicating the spirit of challenge and lofty 
aspiration. Shots expressing solitude, the 
fierce grandeur of the mountain scene, 
the utter loneliness of these spots are more 


SETS 








kee ea cee 
FORDING the swift Spray River in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. The chief guide, in the left 
foreground, is directing the horses upstream, so 
they won’t be swept away. 


effective if no figures are used. Keep 
your figures small and relatively secondary ; 
don’t give equal importance to the figure 
and the scene, or you will end up with a 
composition which does not hold together 
because of divided interest. It is usually 
best not to have your human interest fac- 
ing the camera, as that gives a studied 
, effect. Be careful that your model assumes 
a natural attitude. If possible have him 
doing something in connection with the 
scene. Once I had as model a guide who 
inevitably struck an all conquering hero 
pose, and detracted from the effectiveness. 

In the action shot the human figure 
plays a very important role—and it is this 
type of shot which is essential in any col- 
lection of skiing, hiking or climbing pic- 
tures, for here you have a chance to 
express the drama of the sport, the battle 
between man and the elements. In the 
purely scenic picture, you will stop down 
your lens so that the whole composition 
has adequate depth of focus. In action 
pictures requiring higher speeds, it is ef- 
fective to use a fairly large aperture, 
focus on the model who is all important, 
and throw background details out a bit. 
In shooting a down-hill skier, speed and 
motion are suggested if the snow blowing 
from the impact of the skis is slightly 
blurred rather than “frozen.” Similarly 
when taking a picture of a man scaling a 
difficult cliff I find that the impression of 
struggle and strain is best produced by a 








slight blurring of a hand or foot—there- 
fore I shoot at 1/100 rather than 1/250. 
In these action shots the question of 
angles is very important. Unless your 
camera is equipped with a rising and fall- 
ing front don’t shoot straight up or straight 
down as foreshortening and distortion will 
result. Many a perfectly hair-raising lo- 
cation on a limb has been made to look 
harmless by the photographer tilting his 
camera and shooting straight up. If you 
do have a rising front, by all means use it, 
but remember that it is best when shooting 
from below to have your figure posed on 





VARIED people on a Canadian Pacific Trail 
Ride. Notice the three Indians in their typical 
ragged garb (no feathers). 


the crest of a cliff or snow slope as it will 
give a better sense of height and exposure. 
Shots expressing violent action, space and 
danger are more striking when taken from 
the side with the figures in profile. If the 
cliff or snow-slope is not very steep you can 
make it appear so by tilting the camera or 
tilting the negative in the enlarger until 
the desired angle is gained. I seldom take 
climbing pictures with my climber-model 
flat against the rock wall, as there is 
usually not enough separation in the tone 
of the cliff and the mountaineer’s clothing. 

Actually I find that I can take much 
more effective action shots on a picked 
location rather than on an actual climbing 
expedition. In the latter instance, you are 
often unable to get proper angles, you may 
have to hurry because the climb is a long 
one or a storm is coming up, or you are 
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“THE FIGURE of my friend was used to indicate the size of the mountain and to give a 
light note in the middle of the picture. I was careful to have him look away from the 
camera, in order to draw the eye into the composition. The reflection of this vast 
mountain peak is mirrored in a rain puddle. 














probably busy manipulating the rope which 
secures you to your climbing partner. On 
days when the light is good I search out a 
suitable location, either some nearby gla- 
cier or rock face, take along a guide or a 
couple of climbing friends to act as models, 
plenty of film and a tripod and then spend 
the day getting just the effects that I 
want, with plenty of time to devote to 
careful composing. A steep snow bank or 
a ten foot cliff can make a setting so ef- 
fective that you would never guess that 
the shot had been made a few and not 
thousands of feet off the ground. 

In giving a full photographic interpre- 
tation of any locale, include close-up shots 
of the people typical of it. The story of 
the fishing village is not complete without 
some pictures of weather-beaten sailors 
and their activities, and likewise the moun- 
tain scene is not completely recorded with- 
out portraits of the guides, the outfitters 
who aid in high altitude travel. Not only 
portrait shots, but shots of characteristic 
action, such as the climbing guide with 
his ever present pipe between his teeth, or 
quenching his thirst after the hard push 


up to a newly conquered summit. Such 
shots will add verve and human interest 
to your collection, and often a touch of 
humour. 

You may wish them to go further than 
simply giving your scenics wall space. Edi- 
tors of sport, travel and photographic 
magazines are glad to see them, as there 
is a trend toward an escape psychology 
from the war pictures which have been 
flooding the photographic market. Calen- 
dar and greeting card companies are al- 
ways good buyers, and above all you may 
find your most effective scenics in demand 
for advertising products ranging from 
enlargers and lenses to whiskey or rope. 

If you want interesting problems and 
plenty of work, try interpreting your pet 
locale as I have done with the mountains. 
It has taken me more than one vacation 
period to do it, more patience than I ever 
thought I had, and plenty of heart-aches 
over the negatives which did not satisfy. 
But I have loved doing it, and by putting 
love and understanding into my work I 
have tried to give to others a feeling of 
the magnificence, the endless variety, the 
freedom and exaltation which so endear 
the mountain scene to me. 


A TYPICAL HUT operated by the Alpine Club 
of Canada and used as a shelter base by moun- 


tain climbers. 


The pack horse carries a two 


weeks’ supply of perishable food. 
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Here are six prize winning photographs from the New York Press Photographer's Association. 
What do you think of them? | think they are far and away from what should be held up to 
us as the goals at which we should shoot. Pic | isn't staged, but the total effect is just as 
static. Pic 2 is published daily including Sunday and this one looks like the last one. Pic 3 and 
6 are pleasant jobs of pictorialism and | am all for encouraging news photographers to see 
pictorial beauty. Pic 4 is good kid art. My city editor would use it every time. 

Pic 5 is an important phase of newsphotography but only half the story. Sure, let's see 
people in moments of emotional crisis, but the prize winner should draw a point from what 
transpires on the subject's face. That isn't done here.—Peter Koch. 














from PETER KOCH 


CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER, CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


‘HE most confused photographic 
worker of the day is the news 
photographer. He can still remem- 

ber days when, as an amateur, he lived 

and dreamed pictures. His enthusiasm was 
as boundless as his camera was heavy 

with the weight of gadgets. He was a 

fiend for action. Hogarth’s line was some- 

thing real to seek out. 

His first assigned picture for the local 
Times was a shot of the town’s labor 
leaders. Silently he vowed to bring back 
something more dramatic than the cus- 
tomary hand-shaking close-up his contem- 
poraries favored. In his picture he would 
capture serious determination in the rug- 
ged features of the leaders who would be 
coatless, sleeves rolled up, and heads to- 
gether over the conference table. Their 
heavy-handed, dynamic gestures would 
tell the story of unity and impending 
action. 


Once in the smoke-filled hall, his heart 
beat faster. Hugging his camera, press 
card in his hat (how fiercely he believed 
in them), he sought the three men he 
was to photograph. Press agents joined 
in the search for the elusive notables who 
seemed decoyed at every step by friends 
and followers whose business at the mo- 
ment appeared portentious and confiden- 
tial. When two dignitaries were corralled, 
the third had slipped away. Finally, all 
three were brought together. The photog- 
rapher outlined his idea hurriedly. The 
three stood and mugged, unimpressed and 
unimpressive. They might have been any 
three men chosen at random from a 
crowd. Sit down? No, they hadn’t time. 
Take their coats off? No. Couldn’t he 
just snap them as they stood there? Two 
of them offered to shake hands, so enthusi- 
astic over the idea one might have thought 
it had never been done before. Again, 








The news photographer has two jobs. First is spot news: how the wreck looked, how fiercely 
the fire burned, how crumbled is the fallen building. Second, the news photographer should offer 
interpretation; either his or his newspaper's point of view as shown by the expression and stature of 


people in the news in their moments of revelation. 


News photos that are political documents, because they strip and reveal a type, are practically 
unknown. News photos that show the nuts and bolts of union meetings or corporation meetings 
through the photographer's own interpretation have yet to be published. But let a man steal second 


base on a sunny June Sunday afternoon and every paper will have it. 














GOT YOUR PASS, BUDDY? 


this time more forcibly, he presented his 
idea, and his enthusiasm at last con- 
convinced them. He had surmounted all 
his obstacles. It was a forceful picture. 

Half an hour later, the editor looked at 
the picture, raising his eyes (and likewise 
his scissors) from the mound of wire- 
photos and press agents’ copy in front of 
him. For a moment he studied the pic- 
ture. 

“Why’d you make it like this.” he ques- 
tioned. “Now if you’d have had them 
shaking hands I could have used it. I'll 
fix it, though.” 

With a snip of his scissors, he slashed 
through the picture. In his hand there re- 
mained one of the trio. The other two 
fluttered in the general direction of the 
wastebasket. 

“We will use the president alone . .-. 
and tell the engravers to rush this one 
column.” 
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By Skippy Adelman 


The photographer, puzzled, left to think 
things over. His ambition was stymied, 
frustrated. His picture must be made to 
please the boss. 

Much of the newsman’s time is de- 
voted to the traditional picture of men 
at desks, women at tea tables, weddings, 
and society at large. Most frequent are 
group pictures. You know the kind: 
“Civic Leaders Meet to Draw up Plans 

. -’ Everyone in the group peers at the 
lens, unrecognizable in their dignity. This 
type of picture hangs over from the time 
when the group photographed vanished 
from view with the explosion of powder, 
to return gradually te reality when the 
smoke from the flash cléared. Newspapers 
cling hardily to pictures that take up ten 
to fifteen column inches of space but that 
only members of the group find interest- 
ing. The majority of readers must surely 
be bored with this “art” considered so es- 














sential to circulation. These hackneyed 
pictures will continue to appear until they 
are ridiculed out of existence, for editors 
want to make a friendly gesture to those 
asking for such publicity. Here is a typ- 
ical case in point: 


Five ladies of the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation meet at the Canary Bird Tea 
Shoppe, not, as the captions will say, to 
plan a child welfare program, but to have 
their pictures taken. The editor recog- 
nizes the community prestige of the P. T. 
A., besides, two of the ladies’ husbands 
are department store executives. So we 
have a picture. A picture of what? Of 
five ladies at a card table. Candidly recog- 
nizing that the picture isn’t news, the city 
editor gives the photographer fifteen min- 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 


utes to take the job. 

Good pictures take time and thought. 
The city editor would rather have five 
monotonous group pictures of five civic- 
ally important groups, than one picture 
story with five good pictures of the same 
group. 

Reporters, trained in the use of words, 
are firmly entrenched in positions of au- 
thority, believing they alone know what 
the readers want. Even the youngest cub 
makes out his request for pictures. These 
reporters always select from the welter 
of daily news, stories for the photographer 
to illustrate. And their selection is not 
keyed to photographic possibilities. Just as 
“ground thinking men” can’t run an air 
force, so a city desk, trained in words, 
can’t get the best picture stories. 





By G. D. Hacket 


ONCE in a great while it is given to a photographer to reveal a political testament as 
Frenchman Hacket did. Here, in the front row we see, at the left, A Hero Of The First 
World War. You can’t tell him a thing. He knows it already. Next to him, the small 
time village mayor, ribbon around his neck, a phlegmatic bulwark solidly against social 
change. Next to him, at the end, stands an ambitious Frenchman, and he’s willing to 
make a deal. Behind, at the left, is a blood brother of the cantankerous gentleman in the 
rain coat. The young men in the background are veterans of the lost battle of 1940. 


Their elders still speak for them. 
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A LL poor news photos, however, are 

not the result of this unfair news room 
set-up. If the photographer chooses the 
easiest way out, makes a quick, careless 
shot and calls the job done, he must 
blame himself. 

The result of this easy-way-out attitude 
is shown in the prevalence of leg pictures 
that appear in the average daily. Today 
it may bear the caption: “Pretty bride of 
wounded soldier,” showing a girl seated 
on a low divan, knees cocked up to her 
chin, an incongruous smile on her face 
as she holds the notice of her husband’s 
casualty. Yesterday, it was a shot of the 
same pose, same smile, the girl holding 
a prize rooster! Tomorrow, the pose will 
be changed somewhat, perhaps allowing 
the girl’s hands to rest in her lap. Re- 
gardless of the story, the leg angle will be 
stressed. Surely there must be ways of 













illustrating the girl’s character and per- 
sonality, at the same time attracting the 
reader’s interest, other than by showing 
the curve of the leg. Much leg art is 
out of place, just as flippant remarks 
would be incongruous in a tragedy. 

In the last few years, the news photog- 
rapher has attempted to emphasize other 
bits of female anatomy. Since the advent 
of the sweater girl, cameramen have rec- 
ognized the handicap of the flat flash in 
showing roundness of form. But does he 
change? Not at all. The flat flash con- 
tinues to flatten them out daily. He has 
chosen the least dramatic type of lighting 
for his daily use because it is more con- 
venient. 

Lighting from the side when done with 
a flash can be accomplished by simple ex- 
tension of a bulb to whatever position will 
produce the most striking result. Very 


READY, SET - - 
By Lisette Model 








WHEN a news photog goes out to shoot a celebrity he feels a little defeated at the outset 
because he knows his editor will “crop from the neck down.” They always do. All celeb 
shots needn’t look alike. Try posing your man doing something right in line with his 
work, and plead for plenty of time to do the shot, not 2 minutes. This shot of Dr. Berl 
by Ron Partridge of Black Star. 
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often a combination of daylight and flash 
will produce the unusual. The idea of a 
news photographer using all daylight, 
nowadays, would come under the head 
of novelty, so seldom is this type of light- 
ing used. He is blinded to the use of 
other lighting by the ease of handling the 
speed flash. His camera has been welded 
to one point of focus, stop, and speed. 
With that he bangs away at every sub- 
ject. He fails to take advantage of fast 
lenses and film to secure unusual effects 
by using existing light. His object should 
not always be a race to get the first pic- 
ture; there are times when the pay-off is 
on the best picture. In producing the 
best, it’s the little things that count: the 
shadows cast by the subject on the back- 
ground in a flash picture may have been 
better placed by turning the camera from 
a horizontal to a vertical position. The 
effect would be to throw the shadow in 
the opposite direction, resulting in better 
shadow placement. 


USCLE-BOUND with repetition, 

sport pictures in particular reveal 
the monotony of thought. News photos 
show runners sliding into bases day after 
day. A pitcher is always shown winding 
up, one foot poised high in the air, ready 
to pitch. The fans may well comment, 
“Why don’t he throw the damn thing? 
Just once!” Touchdown plays, horses at 
the finish, chesty male and not so chesty 
female, swimmers ready for the plunge; 
these like all other “action” shots have 
lapsed into this traditional monotony, as 
have those of basket ball, pole vault, golf 
—yea, even checkers! Not that these pix 
are not good! But are they the optimum? 


Consider the case of the baseball as- 
signment. Being a creature of habit, the 
cameraman will drift over to his favorite 
spot to await his favorite action—a man 
sliding into base. He will, sometime dur- 
ing the game, get one or more shots dif- 
fering only slightly from those he has 
taken on previous days. When these pic- 
tures are made, he counts his job well 
done. Honestly, now, is it? 
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During the baseball seasons, in every 
ball league town in the land, the papers 
run pictures of men. sliding into second 
base. They look precisely like the pic- 
tures used last week, last year, or the year 
before that. Once a news photographer 
learns the best angle for action at first, 
third, or home plate, where the out- 
stretched sliding toe and the gloved hand 
are racing, he considers his life’s work in 
baseball done. 

How about the ump as he contem- 
plates the action, the pop-bottle, man 


























U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


STARING unbelievingly, an Italian political prisoner sees the door of his cell unbolted 
and looks into the sympathetic eyes of a Yank who has come to set him free. 


the water boy, the crowd when it’s bored, 
a coach hanging out a sign, a small boy 
with his dad? 

The press photographer needs to be 
lifted out of traditional ruts, if only to 
flop into another equally deep. At least 
for a short time he will reach a new 
high as he struggles over the ridge sepa- 
rating the two. In this turmoil he will 
sooner or later turn up with something 





new. He must convince his editor that 
he knows his job. 

His “learning desk” where the stand- 
ards of camera journalists can be lifted, 
is the study of other photographers’ 
work as reproduced in the leading papers 
and periodicals. Most important of all, 
he must find the chilled carcass of en- 
thusiasm and imagination, breathe life into 
it and get going. 
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By EARL THEISEN 


Photo Reporter for LOOK 


URING the past six years while 
covering assignments in all kinds 
of weather, climatic conditions, 

and under every conceivable hazard, I 
have found a little care guarantees photos. 

My points may seem to unduly mother 
a camera. When a man spends $1,000 to 
send you someplace to take a picture, and 
presses are waiting up against the last tick 
of the clock to print that picture, you pro- 
duce it, or get another job. 

That’s the reason, of course, why work- 
ing camera men do take care of their 
equipment. ‘You will run into some of 
these tricky weather conditions occasion- 
ally and here is the special patented Thie- 
sen Remedy. 

Shutters should be oiled with jewelers 
or fish oil when in damp climates or dur- 
ing prolonged rainy seasons. On the other 
hand, the cold climates call for the oil 
to be removed and graphite lubricant 
used. Some repair men frown upon the 
use of oil in shutters but a good grade oil 
sparingly used on working parts will cut 
down rust, hence the wear, and do much 
toward insuring proper action of the 
shutter and maintaining of speed. 

I oil all metal parts, even the chrome 
work on my battery cases and reflectors. 
Most metals are porous in various degrees 
and a good coating of oil which fills these 
pores prevents rust or chemical corrosion 
from forming under the plating or in the 
metal. A light grade oil applied to a rag 
and then rubbed over the metal parts 
applies a sufficient coating without giving 
a surplus of oil which might cause trouble. 

The shutter mechanism is very delicate 
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and grit and other dirt particles which 
very readily work into the operating 
mechanism causes great wear on the bear- 





ings and grime, and gummy oil in an un- 
clean shutter slows it up. Shutter parts 
are irreplaceable these days, and shutters 
given heavy useage should be cleaned at 
least once a year. 

Experience has taught me not to set my 
camera down on the ground because there 
is a constant air movement near the 
ground which picks up fine gritty particles 
and deposits them in the working mechan- 
ism. 
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_ It is imperative that shutter and camera 
parts are thoroughly cleaned after any ex- 
posure to dust storms. Salt in the atmos- 


phere or the spray near the ocean is 
harmful. A drop of spray on a lens causes 
it to discolor while the same salt on the 
metal working parts will cause corrosion. 

Where it is necessary to operate a 
camera in salt laden atmosphere, oil on 
the metal parts is the best precaution. 

Sudden changes in temperature cause 
moisture condensation on lenses and metal 
parts, and to avoid this, it is best that the 
camera is not opened up in a warm room 
until it has gradually become adjusted 
to the temperature. If a warm camera 
is suddenly put in very low temperature 
there is a tendency for the lenses to be- 
come uncemented. The electrical equip- 
ment ceases to function and the batteries 
freeze up. 

Never blow on a lens in cleaning it 
because it’s just about impossible to blow 
without spattering a fine moisture spray. 
Instead use a fine brush to remove dust 
then wipe with a piece of lintless lens 
tissue. If pictures must be taken in the 
rain a piece of chamois should be used to 
keep the lens dry. It’s known that glass is 





hydroscopic but chamois is very water ab- 
sorbent and can be used to remove rain 
drops or moisture from the lens. Because 
chamois is tanned in different ways, be 
sure to select one that does not leave oil 
or particles on the lens. Test by rubbing 
your chamois on a piece of glass to deter- 
mine if it would be satisfactory on a lens. 

One time on an assignment on a seven- 
day trip it rained for the entire seven 
days. Two Graphics were required and 
when one became wet I dried it out while 
using the second, keeping the lens dry with 
a piece of chamois. In drying out the 
camera I set it about 3 feet from a heat 
source after having removed and blown 
out all moisture drops from the leather 
and working parts. 

I also regularly oil with Neatsfoot all 
camera bags to keep them pliable and soft. 
After the oil has had a chance to pene- 
trate I thoroughly wipe all surplus oil 
from the surface and then use a good 
colorless shoe wax, such as a wax put out 
under the trade name of “Nugget” which 
will not rub off on clothes. A tan or other 
wax with little color also works satisfac- 
torily, in that it fills the pores of the 
leather to prevent acid or other chemicals, 














perspiration from the hands, or mold and 
moisture from penetrating, all of which 
harden leather and shorten its life. 

While Neatsfoot oil has been found very 
satisfactory, Viscol or other leather pre- 
servatives are also good, although they 
do not make the leather as waterproof as 
the better grades of Neatsfoot. It is de- 
sirable that Neatsfoot without sediment is 
selected. It’s not advisable to put a Neats- 
foot that is two yellow on camera leathers. 
Two applications a year may be put on 
if the leathers are subject to climate con- 
ditions where they tend to dry out. 

Saddle soap, while a good leather 
cleaner, does not give the protection that 
an oil will. 

Care should be taken in using Neatsfoot 
on the leather bags of the film magazine 
so as not to apply it too heavily. To oil 
these bags I put the oil on the palm of 
my hand and then give the leather an 
overall rub, allowing only a small portion 
to penetrate the leather. Precaution should 
be taken that no large drops penetrate in 
the leather that contacts the film. I have 
several dozen magazines and have oiled 
them a number of times over a period of 
years and have never run into difficulties, 
nor have I had to replace the leather be 
cause of wear or light leaks. 

The same oil treatment may be given 
to leather bellows. Only bellows made of 
leather, however, should be treated with 
oil. 

The greatest enemy of bellows, which 
causes them to leak, is grit particles that 
settle on the bellows and cut through the 
material during usage. The bellows should 
be regularly blown or brushed off both 
in and outside, being certain to remove 
the grit from the inside corners. It’s a 
good habit to blow out the camera inside 
each time the car tires are checked. 

The magazines or film holders should 
be kept so that dust will not settle on 
them and penetrate into the light trap 
when the slides are pulled out or inserted. 
Holders should never be set around so that 
dust will gather on them. Neither should 
the holders be squeezed on the face be- 
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cause the trap at the throat is not too 
sturdy and is fairly easily damaged. Film 
carriers should be carried so that no sharp 
projections can hit against the face. 

For prolonged periods of moisture, such 
as a trip to the tropics, a mixture of 
thymal in alcohol and water will do much 
to prohibit mold in leather. Mold gather- 
ing in a damp tropical climate will ruin 
any leather. 

Zippers are irreplaceable but a little 
light grade oil on your fingers if rubbed 
across them will prevent rust and keep 
them working smoothly. 

Several things may be done to prolong 
the useful life of your electric cords. To 
prevent sharp bends and to cut down 
wear from flexing, the cord may be 
guarded by wrapping spirally with rubber 
electric tape. This rubber tape if stretched 
slightly and wound around the cord gives 
it additional strength and stiffens it just 
enough to cut down on the wear of 
the copper wires by sharp bends. Broken 
copper wires in the cord add to its resist- 
ance thus destroying proper synchroni- 
zation. Around the end plugs where the 
greatest wear comes, I stiffen the cords 
with extra rubber tape. Also I have found 
a plastic rubber on the market which may 
be applied and molded into shape and then 
let set to cure, when it attains the proper- 
ties of rubber. This may be molded around 
plugs where greatest wear comes. 

Another bet is to use the protector 
wound around telephone cords. In fact 
I put one of these spiral protectors on 
top of the electric tape on the cord which 
extends from my battery case to the shut- 
ter tripper. All connections should be 
soldered and all contacts regularly sanded. 

Aside from the wear of bending, great 
damage may be done to extension cords 
by kinks and walking on them. Again 
broken wire in these cords cuts down their 
usefulness and the synchronization is de- 
stroyed if any of the copper strands are 
broken or damaged. 

There are many things which may be 
done to lengthen the life of your photo 
equipment, 
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By LEONARD CLAIRMONT 


ETOUCHING may be an art in it- 
self, but you do not have to be a 
born artist to be a success at it. 

Many exceptionally fine retouchers can- 
not draw a straight line. If you are willing 
to spend enough time at a retouching 
stand, there is no reason in the world why 
you can’t acquire the necessary skill. 
There is always a demand for a good 
retoucher, anywhere you go. Today, many 


AN ENLARGED portion of the picture on the 
following page, before and after retouching. 
Notice how the strokes follow the lines in the 
Lines under the eyes should not be re- 


skin. 





women whose husbands are in the armed 
forces, are learning retouching, not only 
as a way of spending lonely hours, but 
also as a vocation. A retoucher makes 
good money and can work at home. 

Portrait negatives are retouched to re- 
move freckles, large pores, liver spots and 
other skin blemishes, which are conspic- 
uous in a sharp photograph. Brown or 
red spots in the skin will register in tones 
of grey or black. Retouching will do 
away with them. 

An amateur, whether he intends to do 
retouching or not, by learning the funda- 
mentals can appreciate the true scope of 
photography, as well as recognize what 
can be done and what can’t. The more 
we know, the more fun. 

Commercial negatives are retouched to 
eliminate glaring highlights, to improve 
modeling, and remove any undesirable 
spots. It is erroneous to believe that re- 
touching is merely “beautifying” a person. 
It is, above all, correcting the photogra- 
pher’s initial mistakes, technical imperfec- 
tions and improving on nature itself in 


moved entirely, as everyone has laugh wrinkles. 
The texture of the skin has been blended, one 
catch-light removed from the iris of the eye and 
the light on the bridge of the nose straightened. 





UNRETOUCHED photograph, notice the bulge 
on the arm and the jagged hair-line. 


TEETH fixed, face and arm “cleaned-up”. 


some respects, and making a picture look 
more pleasant. Of course, all this tends to 
add good looks to any face, but it is far 
from remodeling it. To actually beautify 
a face would be to alter objectionable fea- 
tures, but a good photographer prefers 
to preserve the likeness of his subject. The 
retoucher who adds long exotic eyelashes, 
where there are none, shapes luscious lips 
with a Cupid’s bow and takes every char- 
acter line out of a person’s face is only 
in demand by fifth-rate photographers. 
So let’s not talk about that! 

Retouching is the application of pencil 
marks to a negative to build up its den- 
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BULGE ON ARM and one catch light on eye 
etched out. Hair filled in somewhat. 


OVER-RETOUCHED— or how not to do it. 


sity in areas and the reduction of exces- 
sively dense portions by the abrading 
action of an etching knife. For this work 
you need only a few pencils, sume re- 
touching medium (professionals cal] it 
“dope”) and an etching knife. You won’t 
need any other tools until you become 
very proficient. 

Most retouchers seem to prefer the 
Koh-I-Noor leads, as they have less grit. 
Use a leadholder and sharpen the lead 
into a long needlepoint. This is done by 
rotating the lead in a folded sandpaper 
(numbers 0 to 00) while moving it in and 
out and maintaining a firm pressure. Four 
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THE FINISHED product. Compare this with the original print. Shadows under the eyes 
and around the mouth have been softened, the skin was blended, the hair filled in, and 
the whites of the eyes cleaned up. Panchromatic film was used. 


grades of lead should be sufficient, using 
a 2H for the major part of the work, a 
4H for thinner negatives or for light work, 
and an HB when you need a softer lead 
which “takes.” The fourth one, 4B (or 
3B) should be reserved strictly for spot- 
ting or for work where other leads are too 
hard to make a strong enough impression. 

You also need a retouching stand. If 
you are handy with tools, you can easily 
make your own, but a readymade de- 
vice is preferable and can be bought 
for a few dollars and may be folded up 
compactly. Work in a room with subdued 
light, so that most of the light used comes 
through the negative and does not mis- 
lead you by reflections on the film. A card- 


board to cover the light source should 
have a hole just large enough to give 
light to the area needed to reduce glare 
and eye strain. 

When first learning how to retouch, 
start out on a good size discarded nega- 
tive, preferably an 8x10. A correctly ex- 
posed and well balanced portrait negative 
will give you the least trouble. 

First of all, examine your negative and 
decide where and how you should etch 
it. Suppose you are going to fill in flat- 
tened hair, overlooked by the photog- 
rapher at the time it was photographed 
(as our pictures illustrate). With a steady 
hand run your knife lightly over the part 
which is to be removed or thinned out, and 
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don’t be in a hurry. Little by little you 
will be able to shave off the desired 
amount of the surface. Deep strokes spell 
d-i-s-a-s-t-e-r. 

The first light strokes of the knife re- 
move silver density immediately and the 
depth of cut can soon be gauged with 
practice. The highest concentration of 
silver is near the surface of the emulsion 
layer and, therefore, these first strokes of 
the knife prove very effective. 

Modern high speed films are protected 
from abrasions by a thin gelatine over- 
coating, so subsequently there is at first 
some difficulty in etching them. With a 
film that is overcoated the first few strokes 
of the knife do not remove any silver den- 
sity, but merely scrape away the top layer 
of clear gelatine. The tendency is, there- 
fore, to increase the depth of cut so that 
on the following strokes the knife pene- 
trates too deep and removes too much 
silver. It is imperative, then, to remember 
that the first few strokes will not remove 
density, but subsequent light strokes will 
be just as effective as initial light strokes 
on a non-overcoated film. The etching 
knife should at all times be kept exceed- 
ingly sharp and, of course, used only for 
retouching. 
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A RETOUCHING STAND consists of a 
wooden support, with a ground or opal 
glass, set in, to transmit light from a 75 or 
100-watt light, placed directly behind the 
stand. A cardboard placed over the glass, 
limits the light to a small area of the nega- 
tive and prevents it from glaring in the 
eyes. Holding the negative with a piece 


of folded paper, prevents finger prints. 


Your next step after etching is to clean 
the etched portion from residue, which 
otherwise would show up on your final 
print. Dampen lightly a piece of cotton 
in alcohol and with a few quick strokes 
rub the scarred part of the emulsion. The 
alcohol dries in a few seconds. 

You can now “dope” the negative, i. e. 
prepare the emulsion with a special var- 
nish to give it more “tooth” for the lead. 
Dab a little of this dope on the emulsion- 
side of the film, and rub it in briskly with 
a tuft of clean cotton or flannel. This. 
should be done quickly with a circular 
motion and the rubbing continued until 
the dope has completely dried. Negatives 
which have been developed in a fine grain 
developer, or treated with a chemical re- 
ducer, usually have a very slick surface, 
and therefore may need a second appli- 
cation of dope. In severe cases, you can 
also dope the back of the film. Too much 
dope will not dry completely and is apt 
to pick up too much lead and collect dust. 
In such an event clean off the negative 
with alcohol or carbon tetrachloride and 
dope it properly. 

Your negative is now ready for the 
pencil work. My advice to the beginner 
is a warning, right from the start, not to 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC film, being 
blind to red, brings out many de- 
fects in the skin and thus requires 
more retouching than panchro- 
matic film. The left side of the 
picture has been retouched while 
the right side has not. 


take everything out of a face 
which happens to show up on 
the negative. There are many 
minute details on the negative 
which, if removed, would only 
add to the destruction of that 
negative. Have a print made 
from your unretouched film and 
then use it as your guide. Never 
touch anything which does not 
show on your proof. This only 
tends to flatten out the face. 

Too little retouching is better 
than too much, particularly in 
a man’s portrait. “Beautiful” 
portraits went out with the old 
Verito lenses.(To page 85, please) 


of leads, and etching knives. 





























THE NEGATIVE from the above print in re- 
verse, the right side is the retouched side. Most 


blemishes show up light on a negative. 


MATERIALS required include retouching 
fluid (“dope”), a magnifying glass, spot- 
ting brush, pencils with different degrees 
Notice the 
extremely long, fine points on the pencils. 
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From ‘‘Flash Photography,” published by Wabash Photolamp Corporation. 


TECHNIQUE wittH FLAS H 


The location of the main light source, whether it work, a medium depth is recommended in prefer- 
is flash or flood, influences the roundness, tonal ence to the trickier types. 
quality and drama of a picture. When using a A reflector must do two things: reflect maximum 
single flash, the photographer's problem is to pro- light on the subject and reflect it evenly over the 
vide highlights and shadows while retaining suffi- entire negative area. A method for centering is to 
cient shadow detail to produce the illusion of view the bulb and reflector head-on and place the 


third dimension. bulb where the entire reflection of the buige can 
be seen in the shiny surface of the reflector. 
se yaaa How To Do It 


For general flash work a three foot cord is re- 
quired to connect from the shutter tripper to the 
battery case. This enables the photographer to re- 
move the flashgun from the camera and to hold it, 
in his hand, away from the camera and above the 
lens. For groups and special effects, an auxiliary 
flashbulb socket and reflector with an extension 
cord about 20 feet long are needed. It is a good 
plan to have a portable reflector about 24x24 
inches, made of white or foil covered cardboard. 
In an emergency, white walls or chrome plated 
ferrotype tins serve as "bounce-boards." 


Figure | is a typical portrait made with a single 
flash mounted on the camera and shows the defects 
of this type of lighting. The part of the subject 
nearest the camera is over-exposed and the more 
distant parts are under-exposed. Detail is lacking 
and the portrait is definitely two dimensional. The 
shadow on the background along one surface of 
the face has a distorting effect, which is the result 
of flat lighting. The face, which is grey from under- 
exposure, blends with this dark shadow and does 
not stand out from the background. Such a shadow 
close to the side by 7 face is most ge 

We are accustomed to looking at a world generally 
Flash Bulb Reflectors illuminated from above. Hence we ae round- 

Some reflectors are designed for specific effects ness to be given a face, by light overhead, such as 
and it is advisable to use them for those effects sunlight, light from the sky, or normal room light 
only. A narrow beam reflector gives best results from the ceiling. 
when shooting a beam of light at a distance; the With this in mind, the battery case was removed 
wide shallow type is designed to "spread" over a from the camera and the bulb held above and to 
wide area for shorter distances. For general flash the right of the subject's head at a full 3-foot dis- 


FIG. 1. Made with 
a single flash mount- 
ed on the camera. 
The subject looks 
flat and blends into 
the background, —» 
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FIG. 2. Flashbulb 
held to right and 
above subject's head. 


FIG. 3. Multiple 
lighting effect se- 
cured by the proper 
use of a three foot 
tripper cord. Expos- 
ure 1/100 at f/16— 
6 feet, bulb to sub- 
ject (same as Figs. 


| and 2). > 
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tance from the camera. By making certain that the 
bulb was equidistant from the hand and forehead 
of the subject, the greatly improved Fig. 2 results. 

Note how in Fig. 2 the exposure on the hand, 
both cheeks and the ear, is now correct. Note also, 
the better roundness and third-dimensional charac- 
teristics. The sailor's skin has taken on a lustre and 
he seems to stand out more from the background. 
As a criticism, the shoulder now blends with the 
background. While this is not as serious as facial 
blending, still it can be corrected. 

By holding up an unfolded newspaper or a large 
white tablet on the left of the subject, to act as 
a bounceboard reflector, Fig. 3 was produced, 
which is similar to a multiple-flash shot, The “news- 
paper bounceboard,” held immediately to the left 
and just out of camera range, has provided suffi- 
cient reflected light to give shadow details in the 
cheeks and in the blouse. It has also helped to give 
the picture “punch,” general improvement in tex- 
ture, roundness and third-dimensional quality that 
would otherwise be impossible to secure without 
additional illumination. 

Fig. 4 shows the use of a paper reflector as in 
Fig. 3. Note how the reflector has softened the 
shadows on the side of the face and the neck. A 
shiny surface would reflect even more light, but its 
effect would be spottier. One No. 0 bulb was held 
at arm's length, above and to the left. 

Fig. 5 is an example of a typical newspaper illus- 
tration snapped outdoors, at night, with a single 
flashbulb mounted at the camera. In this run-of- 
the-mill flash shot, notice how the squash at the 
left is over-exposed with all detail lost; how the 
face of the genial fruit merchant is flattened; and 
how the baskets at the right are under-exposed. 
Only the face is correctly exposed. 


FIG. 5. Taken outdoors at night with one Press 40, 
mounted on the camera. Exposure 1/200 at f/16, 
fast pan film, distance 8 feet bulb to subject. 
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This photo can be improved, especially for good 
newspaper reproduction, as shown in Fig. 6. Here 
the battery case with flashbulb was held at arm's 
length, above and to the right, to produce the more 
realistic photograph. Note the snap, contrast, bril- 
liance and superior reproducible quality in Fig. 6 
as compared with Fig. 5. Yet both were made with 
a single flashbulb. 


Cautions With A Three-Foot Tripper 


1. Because the cord is not too firmly attached 
to the tripper, be certain not to exend your arm 
too far. 

2. Be sure that the light is directed fully toward 
the subject, and not just partially. 

3. Do not get the light too close to the subject. 
Six feet should be the closest for general, close- 
range flash work. 

4. The more to one side the light is held, the 
more contrast will be secured and, of course, the 
darker the shadows. 


FIG. 4. A _ bounce- 
board reflector soft- 
ens the shadows on 
the face and neck. 
Made with one No. 
0 bulb held in the 
battery case at 
arm's length above 
and to the left of 
the camera. 





FIG. 6. Exposure data same as Fig. 5. Bulb held 
three feet from camera. Beans and squash are now 
correctly exposed. 
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FIG. 7. Made with a single No. 2 flashbulb in 
combination with background incandescent light. 
Note the three-dimensional effect. A three-second 
exposure with incandescent bulb in background fol- 
lowed by open flash at f/22. Distance I5 feet, 
bulb to subject, fast pan film. 


FIG. 8. Made with a single bulb mounted on 
the camera. The foreground is over-exposed and 
the background is under-exposed. 


a 
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5. Unless a “horror effect is desired, the bulb 
should always be held above the level of the lens. 

6. Care should be exercised to prevent the flash 
from shining into the lens. A good lens shade is 
an advisable precaution. 

7. The flash should always be held equidistant 
from parts or sections of a subject requiring com- 
plete evenness of exposure. 

So far all off-the-camera light positions tried 
have been at an angle of approximately 45 degrees 
from the subject, but we are not limited to this 
position by any means. 

Top light, directly overhead and slightly in 
front of the subject, is also effective. Interest and 
composition are often increased by moving the 
light well up toward a distant subject, leaving a 
darkened foreground. Such light treatment was 
employed in Fig. 7, by using the 20-foot extension 
cord for which a single flash was held high above 
and slightly in front of the stevedore's head. 

The photo was made open flash, shooting the 
bulb after a three-second exposure to allow the 
electric lighting in the background to record. Had 
a bulb been used on the camera in the normal man- 
ner, the crates nearest the photographer would 
have been excessively exposed, the background 
black, and the features of the entire subject flat- 
tened considerably. 

Fig. 8 is a typical group shot made with a single 
flashbulb fixed at the camera. The subjects in the 


FIG. 9. The same picture made with the flash 
aimed at the center of the group. 
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foreground are over-exposed and the ones in the 
background are under-exposed. 

Fig. 9 is the same picture, still using only one 
bulb—but; when large groups of people are to be 
photographed, the flashbulb should be taken off 
the camera position and "aimed" toward the back 
center of the group. By such aiming the light grad- 
ually falls off on the nearer rows of people and 
carries to the more distant. Open flash is usually 
recommended for such shots, to take advantage of 
the total light output of the flashbulb. 

Fig. 10 is only a section of a negative. In order 
to obtain more and bri.liant lighting on the frontal 
parts of a building at night, a Superflash was 
placed on an extension cord and located nearer 
the building than the camera. This is one of the 
most common means of securing more effective 
illumination from a single flashbulb which ordinarily 
would be fixed at the camera. The one bulb was 
placed considerab!y to the left of ihe camera in 
order to secure necessary shadows and highlights. 
The use of the extension cord permitted a smaller 
diaphragm opening resulting in added depth of 
focus. 

Especially advantageous use of the 20-foot ex- 
tension cord can be made in photography through 
windows and into mirrors. Many photographers 
erroneously believe that the horrible flaring and 
fogging caused by a single flash at the camera, as 


FIG. 10. Made with one. No. 3 bulb on an exten- 
sion cord twenty feet from the building. Camera 
was forty feet from building. Open flash at £8, 
fast pan film. 


in Fig. 11, can be eliminated only by the use of 
multiple flash. Fig. 12 was taken through the same 
window, but with the bulb on the 20-foot extension, 
inside the room, above and to the right of the 
subjects. No other illumination is necessary to pro- 
duce an excellent rendition of this type of subject 
matter. 


(Continued on page 70) 





FIG. 11. Fogging and reflection produced by one 
bulb mounted on the camera. 1/200 at fil, fast 
pan film. 


FIG. 12. The same shot with one bulb on an ex- 
tension cord, inside door, above and to right of 
subjects. Exposure same as Fig. II. 














































STORY-TELLING human interest pictures as well executed as this by C. S. Cooley earn a place in 


most salons. 


This print has never been submitted; we dare Cooley to start sending it out. 


You Are Welcome Here 


By STUYVESANT PEABODY 


ANY photographers who are anx- 
M ious to improve their own work 

do not realize the help salon ex- 
hibiting can be to them. There is not a 
month in the year and scarcely a state in 
the union that does not have a photo- 
graphic salon where all are invited to 
enter. These salons offer a proving ground 
to all persons interested in having their 
prints judged by competent jurors. The 
rules are simple. Entry blanks are avail- 
able for the asking. Turn to the Salons 
and Exhibits Section of this magazine and 
you will find many such salons listed with 
closing dates within the next month or 
two. If you are not already an exhibitor 
and really went to find out how your work 
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compares with others, why not write for 
a blank and get started? 

You will find first that your prints must 
have good technical quality, but good 
technique is easy to learn. No picture can 
bring out the best in photography unless 
it has good technique. No matter what 
your your ambitions are as a photographer 
they can never be fully realized until you 
have mastered at least the rudiments of 
good technique. 

A serious attempt to succeed in salon 
exhibiting will be of gréat help to your 
technical improvement. 

There is no limitation as to subject mat- 
ter. Everything goes — landscapes, por- 
traits, still lifes, nudes, child studies, 
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animal pictures, street scenes ; all subjects 
—and they can be made in any size or by 
any photographic process provided they 
can be mounted on the standard size salon 
mount. 


Take the four negatives that you like 
best. A still life that has some meaning, 
a picture of Rover that your friends have 
admired, a landscape with purposeful at- 
mosphere or feeling and that picture you 
took of little Edith carrying her books 
home from school. Take these negatives, 
and make the best prints you can from 
them. 


To appreciate good print quality you 
will have to train your eye. Study the best 
prints that are available to you, examine 
them carefully until you can appreciate 
the range of tones from pure white to 
black. Appreciation of print quality is an 


WARDEN “Cap” La 
Roe is a pushover for 
animals, and so, often- 
times, are salon judges. 
“Bearded Lady” was 
taken with a Super 
Ikonta B and plenty of 
watchful waiting. 













essential, for photography’s ability to show 
texture and the tonal range in any subject 
or scene is one of its fine characteristics. 
Salons insist on good technique and your 
success in making the salons will, in a 
measure, be based on your improvement 
in technique. 

Unfortunately, today, too much em- 
phasis is placed on technique and not 
enough on subject matter. Salons are 
filled with many typed pictures, with not 
enough originality, or thought, or feeling 
put into their making. This can be im- 
proved only by an increasing interest in 
salons and by more thought and intelli- 
gence on the part of exhibitors. Maybe 
you, starting from scratch, making pic- 
tures of what you like and what you 
know best and trying to interpret your 
subject so as to bring enjoyment and 
pleasure to all who see your photographs, 


Pn: 


Prog 


“AT THE FORD" is a bromoil transfer by Charles S. Partington. This 
beautiful photographic process is neglected, due, in part, to the present 
scarcity of materials necessary for it’s execution, also the fact that too 
few of us take time and effort to realize it’s possibilities, 
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will help raise the standard of acceptance 
in future salons. 

When you have made these four prints 
as well as you can, read the few simple 
rules that follow and ship them to a salon. 
You may not have any accepted on your 
first attempt, but do not let that discour- 
age you. Everyone has to make a start 
and the very effort of doing it will increase 
your interest in better pictures. And 
that is what you are trying to accomplish. 
Visit any salons that are available to you. 
Study all salon reproductions in the pho- 
tographic magazines. You will have an 
increasing interest in making good pic- 
tures. If you have not been accepted, it 
is only human to want to know why. You 
will begin to think of cropping your prints, 
arranging them differently so as to get a 
better effect. You will study prints that 
have been successful and try and decide 
in your own mind what made them so. 
You will take a long look at your own 
photographic quality. Is it as good as you 

BECAUSE they are so often pointless, 
are three categories on which salon 


Roy Pinney’s solution for a combination of all three. 


thought? Did you get the complete range 
of tonal values that was available? 
Could you take the same negative and 
make a better print? The snapshots you 
are printing for the pleasure of your 
friends will no longer please you unless 
they are well made. You will use more 
care in making each picture you turn out, 
exposing them with more thought, devel- 
oping the negatives with more attention 
to time and temperature. 

As your technique improves your salon 
acceptances will mount. You will soon 
be reasonably sure of what the judges will 
accept and then as with all comparative 
judging you will get more and more criti- 
cal of what they do accept. Both your in- 
terest in and your knowledge of pictures 
will have increased. You may have had 
several prints accepted in salons and still 
not know what sort of pictures you like 
best, or again you may try many salons 
before a print of yours is accepted. Sup- 
pose for example, the first print that is 


“leg art,” nudes, and baby pictures 
juries are highly critical. Here is 
























accepted is the one of little Edith carrying 
her books home from school. This is your 
first print to please the judges. You made 
this picture because you thought that 
Edith looked at the moment just as a 
little girl coming home from school should 
look and act. You were interested in your 
subject and you took the picture with real 
feeling and understanding. Now, I do not 
mean to imply that you should spend the 
rest of your life shooting little girls coming 
home from school, but the odds are that 
you can make good pictures of people, of 
people doing things and being themselves, 
because you undoubtedly like and under- 
stand people. You may try for years to 
make a landscape and fail because you 
have no real feeling for landscapes ; they 
result in mere record pictures. 

It is so easy to make a photograph. It’s 
very ease is a danger and that is why a 
serious attempt at salon competition will 
help you to decide what sort of pictures 
you can do best. You can do best what 
you like best, what you understand and 
what moves you and until you decide what 
this is you are apt to drift along making 





WANT TO GET one of your pictures hung in a 


salon? Try the easy humor of a genuine para- 
dox flowing directly out of every day life. Na- 
tural unposed humor is hard to locate and the 
public as well as salon judges appreciate it. 


fair pictures of many subjects without 
making a really good picture of anything. 

Recently, I watched a salon being 
judged. There were two pictures that I 
remember distinctly because I liked them. 
The first was just-a brick porch with a 
chair on it. The architecture of the house 


SOCIAL commentary is rare at 
salons, but the judges are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of its ab- 
sence. The stolid seriousness of 
the patient, the bright working 
smile of the nurse, the natural 
dress of the subjects, the ironi- 
cally placed pencil, all account 
for the “right-out-of-every-day- 
life” look this picture has—and 
which salons need. 
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“The Master Book of the 
Larger Camera” 


The most complete book of its kind ever 
published. Filled with picture-making 
ideas, short cuts, technical information. 
Every important phase of photography cov- 
ered and illustrated. Every chapter writ- 
ten by an expert in his field. A wealth of 
up-to-date information for amateur and 
professional. This large volume is full of 
stimulating, instructive material for every 
camera user. A _ whole library in itself. 
Buy it for giving this Christmas. Buy it 
for yourself. 

650 ILLUSTRATIONS ... . . 440 PAGES 
28 CHAPTERS . . 30 DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
PRICE: $4.00 . .. . . . . Fifth Edition 


GRAFLEX 


THE FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y., U. S. A. 


gets great 
pictures! 


GIFTS THAT SPEAK VOLUMES 
IN A PHOTO-FAN'S LANGUAGE 


“An Accepted Authority 
on Photographic Enlarging" 


One of the most interesting, authentic and 
instructive books on photographic enlarging 
ever published. Written by Franklin I. 
Jordan—a Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. It can improve your tech- 
nique and print quality ... as it has already 
done for thousands. Illustrated with many 
salon winners. Give it. Buy it. 


224 PAGES ... . . 10 PAGE APPENDIX 
75 ILLUSTRATIONS . 19 CHAPTERS 


NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE $1.95 
Second Revised Edition. 
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You‘ve heard and read & let aboypelectronics. 
We can’t reveal very much about our work in the 
field excepting that we've been at it for years, 
and at present it’s all in the war effort. At war‘s 
end, however, the combination of DeJur’s eiec- 
tronicand photographic experiences will enhance 
the performance of DeJur “Versatile” Enlargers 
and usher in brilliant new products besides. 


Hasten the Electronic Era... 
Buy More War Bonds Today 
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NEW YORK PLANT: 99 HUDSON STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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DEVELOPED 9 ‘r# Gta processeo 
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ENLARGED ‘om. 
18 Exposures processed and cortridge refilled for 75¢ Atle 


attd RELOADED 
Write tor mailing beg — Returned Postpaid 
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VICTORY SUNSHADE 
for C-ARGUS Cameras 


‘ se ae oe all 7? on other 

standard 31 mm unmount 

filters $2 25 

Mil-O Filters—all colors. . .$1.40 ea. 
SENT post 
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ORDER 
MILLER OUTCALT CO. 
267 S. Alexandria Avenue 
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Technique With Flash 


(Continued from page 63) 





FIG. 13. Made with a combination of daylight, 
incandescent and flash A two minute exposure 
plus an open flash at f16. 


Combining Flash With Other Light Sources 


One of the most effective ways of securing mul- 
tiple-flash quality with a single flashbulb is to com- 
bine the flash either with natural outdoor light or 
with incandescent lighting. 

It is the photographer's choice which of these 
to use as the main source of light and which a; 
the secondary or fill-in light. In any choice, how- 
ever, care should be taken to expose properly for 
both flash and daylight—so that the flash does not 
totally outshine and fail to make use of the day- 
light—and vice versa. 

With ordinary house lighting, longer exposures 
are necessary to allow the incandescent highlights 
to burn in, since the flash merely augments the 
normal light and provides shadow detail. Naturally, 
open-camera, shoot-flash and close-camera is the 
method used. A handkerchief, over the reflector, 
often helps to give shadow detail. 

Since long exposures (1 to 8 seconds) are nec- 
essary to produce sufficient highlight detail, a tri- 
pod must be used. 

There are no set rules governing exposures com- 
bining flash with incandescent lighting. 

Generally, it is a safe rule to use the flash 
slightly above the lens as a fill-in light and permit 
the ordinary room light to provide the highlights. 
A flash nearly always softens the harshness of 
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SCCOH ANOTHER GUNDLACH FIRST! 


LOMORKOW'S BINOCULAR 


FACTS AND FEATURES OF 
KORONA 


‘Tomorrow's Binocular 


Here is the “first” 

truly new binocular 

in 25 years... the “first” 

to bring forth important 

and radical improvements. You 

have only to study the facts and 

features to learn that. Today, Korona 

is for Uncle Sam . . . tomorrow — for 

you. Reservations for this remarkable new 

binocular, which is expected to sell for about 

$95.00 complete with case, are now being accepted. 
See your dealer or write to Dept. 12M. 


GUNDLACH MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Founded 1884 
Serving America—and American Photography—for 60 years 
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SLIDES Goce UC Enjoy 
rtgatn and rbgatu 


THE SUBJECTS 
yOU WANT 


MADE BY 
EXPERTS 


BRILLIANT 
NATURAL 
COLORS 


Choose Now from the 


LIBRARY OF » 
RODACHROMES 


The above black-and-white pictures 
give only an inkling of the exquisite 
beauty of the actual slides with 
their vivid natural colors. Each is a 
masterpiece of fine color photography. 
The S.V.E. Library contains 2” x 2” 
Kodachromes on more than 15,009 
subjects, including National Parks, 
Art Masterpieces, Flowers, Birds 
and Foreign Lands. 50c per slide. 
Sets of 5 slides with 5 S.V.E. Glass 
Slide Binders (at no extra cost) 
$2.50 per set. See S.V.E. 2”x2” color 


slides at your deal- Bu y More 


er’s! Write today 
forFREEcircular! War Bonds! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 12M, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago (11), Ill. 
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(Continued from page 70) 
normal incandescent illumination. 

Occasionally proper balance of flash with in- 
candescent lighting is secured by placing the flash 
to one side of the subject rather than at the 
camera. 

Especially in industrial photography of machinery 
and factory interiors, flash can be combined with 
incandescent and daylight to secure technically 
beautiful pictures that contain all the snap, sparkle 
and detail of the finest multiple-flash effects. Day- 
light coming through factory skylights can be com- 
bined with the factory's regular incandescent 
lighting to produce interesting and necessary high- 
lights, while flash blends in to complete the illumi- 
nation. 

Fig. 13 was produced by a combination of out- 
door light coming through a ceiling transom, 
incandescent light behind and to the right, and 
flash at the camera. The huge industrial machine 
was practically black and since this was a "still 
life" shot, a full two-minute exposure allowed both 
incandescent illumination and daylight to register 
strongly enough to silhouette the machine. The 
open flash of a No. 3 bulb provided the remaining 
illumination needed to complete the picture. 


More Than One Bulb 


Occasiona!ly it is difficult to produce a good 
picture, without the simultaneous use of several 
bulbs, such as fast action or when extremely large 
groups and widely separated subjects are to bz 
photographed. 

Groups which number more than a dozen and 
range away for great distances from the camera 
are better lighted by several bulbs than by a single 
one at or near the camera, The same holds true 
for group pictures such as Fig. 14, in which detail 
was required under tables, ledges, etc. This detail 
was secured by one bulb at the camera for contrast 
and a bulb to one side for highlighting. Additional 
quality was secured by taking advantage of the 
outdoor light coming through the window behind 
the group. 


FIG. 14. One Press 40 mounted on camera, 15 
feet away, and one No. 2 on an extension cord to 
the right and 18 feet away. Exposure 1/100 at f16. 
Background illumination aided by daylight coming 
through window. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


SOMEBODY NEEDS THE EQUIPMENT YOU ARE NOT USING 


Somebody needs your old and unused and ph 

















Sell them to us now. If in good condition. we will pay up to 50% of the retail 
price. You'll get quick cash for War Bonds or other purposes and your camera 
will go to work right away for someone who really needs it more than you do. 


Because manufacturers are busy with war work. no new cameras are being 
made. This is the reason The Fox Co. is serving its t by 
usable photographic equipment and getting it back into useful service. 





To make it easy for you. we offer two methods of selling your equipment to 
us... Here they are: 


l. Fill out the coupon below, 
describing what you have for 

















sale. We will immediately 
er MAKE ME YOUR BEST OFFER! 
a much we can pay you for it. 
2. Express your equipment to 
us subject to inspection. We M.M * 
will advise you what price 
we can pay. If this is not 
satisfactory. we will return @ “SER Y Oe) as 618) 5 bs. --------------------------- 
saitactory. we will return lM Y BD] Ag of WO) 2) oD) 
Let us make you an offer now. Rice @ O10) 42-4 
DEVELOPED & 
EXPERT FINISHING PRINTED TO : 
Our business is expert photo- 
finishing. We'd like you to try 3 “ y] & 
enstianen inane S “~ PHOTO-FINISHERS 
be ceatacehaekainel OVER 35 YEARS 
You can deal with The Fox Co. 
with complete confidence. with 
every assurance of honest ap- 
praisal and fair prices always. 
This firm has been established 
‘ 


Mal 





THIS COUPON or SHIP YOUR EQUIPMENT 





THE FOX CO., 
Dept. H. San Antonio, Texas. 


I HAVE FOR SALE: 





(Name ol Camera or other Equipment) 





(Kind of Lens and Shutter) 
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for more than 35 years. Has more 
than 200 employees working 
night and day to care for its tre- 


mendous volume of business. 
The Alamo National Bank of San 
Antonio will gladly answer any 
inquiry you may care to make. 




































MARSHALL'S 
Photo Cl Colors 


NO MIXING * NO BRUSHING 
TRANSPARENT ® PERMANENT 



















The Marshall Method of Photo Coloring is so easy 
to learn and gives such excellent quick results that 
even amateurs without any artistic ability will be 
delighted with their first picture. 

No mixing is necessary and nothing need be added. 
No brushes are necessary. The colors are applied to 
the photograph with a wad of cotton and then rubbed 
down to the desired shade. The high lights and 
shadows of the photograph shine through, giving 
the appearance of actual shading. 


Illustrated is the No. 2 Complete Set, consisting of 

















20—" x 2” Tubes Medium 
1x5” Extender Glass Palette 
¥%, x 4” Drier 

6 Skewers 


Bottle of Marlene 
Bottle of Turpentine Roll of Cotton 
and simple direction sheet giving specific colors to 
use, for various purposes, such as blonde hair, red 
hair, grass, rocks, roads, tree trunks, brick walls, etc. 


$4.90 


Mail Orders Filler 





Gogh 


32nd St. near 6th Ave., N. Y. 














Kodachromes of South America 


A NEW and unusual set of Kodachrome 
slides is available from a selection of over 
6,000 slides made by Charles Perry Weimer, 
photographer, lecturer and writer. 

Well-known as a commercial artist, Weimer 
became addicted with the camera bug. Fhe 
result was a one and one-half years’ journey 
by boat, plane, train, horse, burrow, automo- 
bile, ox-cart and about 20,000 miles on foot. 
Every point of interest was covered, from sun- 
baked deserts to 19,000 feet high snow-covered 
peaks of the Andes; from steaming Amazonian 
jungles to the glacial ice-filled waterways of 
southern Chile. 

When Weimer returned from his 100,000 
mile journey with Kodachrome slides, motion 
pictures and stills; art and photographic circles 
realized that he had created a beautiful and 
complete picture story of South America, and 
the annotation of “Calvacade of South Amer- 
ica” was given to this collection. A circular 
supplying complete information on the Weimer 
slides, as well as listing those available, can be 
obtained by writing to The Violy Company, 
Box 283, Grand Central Annex, New York, 
N. Y. 


Color Chemist Joins Agfa Staff 


AGFA ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Dr. Joseph S. Friedman, photo- 
graphic chemist of Irvington, N. J., has joined 
their research staff and will be engaged in the 
further development of Ansco Color Film and 
Ansco Color Paper. 

Friedman is a writer and experimenter in 
the field of color and played an important role 
in the development of color reproduction pro- 
cesses. He has accomplished much in the 
science of photographic chemistry. 

In 1928, Dr. Friedman and Edwin Land con- 
ducted the fundamental research in the field 
of polarized light, which was the basis for 
patents later used by the Polaroid Corporation. 


Kodachromes of Flags and Emblems of the 
American Republics 


A NEW SET of twenty-one 2”x2” Koda- 
chrome slides of the flags and emblems of the 
American Republics has been announced by the 
Society for Visual Education. In addition, there 
are Kodachromes of the American and British 
flags silhouetted against the sky; a close-up of 
the American flag; and one of it billowing in 
the wind from an eagle-tipped flagpole. 

These natural color slides are especially inter- 
esting in the study of afl American Republics 
and are available at the nominal price of 50 
cents each. For a complete list write to S. V. E. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 























Yesterday IR chemicals and photographic products played a major role 
in helping you enjoy the finest in photographic equipment. Today—though you 
can buy few, if any, of these fine F-R products—FINK-ROSELIEVE is still 


serving you. Serving you by compounding and packing chemicals for the U. S. 
Army Air Force and producing materials for the U. S. Medical Corps, Signal 
Corps and other branches of the service. Tomorrow—with a greatly expanded 
production—new and finer F-R chemicals and F-R accessories will again be 


available to help you enjoy the finest in photography. 


link , 
Roselieve 


COMPANY, tae. 
951 BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK 56, N. Y. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 








SALONS AND EXHIBITS 





% Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices 





Number of Prints ] 


Dates Open to 






















































































Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to | and Entry Fee | ic 
Exhibit to see Minneapolis Camera } | Minneapolis In- 
Club’s Twelfth Annual stitute of Arts, 
Salon of Photography. | Minneapolis, 
| | Minn., 
| | Dec. 5-Jan. 2 
Exhibit to see z‘, International Salon, | American Mu- 
| 943-1944, of the Pic- | | seum of Natural 
onal Photographers of | History, Central 
America. | Park West and 
| 79th Street, 
New York, N. Y 
Dec. 13-Jan. 2 
| — 
Exhibit to see 27th Annual International Los Angeles 
Salon of Photography. County Museum, 
Exposition Park, 
| | Los Angeles, 
alif., 
Jan. 1-31, 1944 
Friday of each Print of the Week (travel- | Send entries to Vic Goertzen, 265 Any None | Twin Falls Public 
week ing quarterly exhibit). Addison Ave., Twin Falls, Idaho. Library, Twin 
Falls, idaho, 
| Sept.-Dec. 
November 29 First Annual American | G. W. Vanden, 620 N. Michigan 10 $0.10 Chicago Art 
Color Slide Salon. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. each enter, 
| slide Dec. 6-18 
} — ———EEE 
December 7 | wSixth Annual Springfield | Salon Secretary, The George 4 $1.00 The George 
| International lon of alter Vincent Smith Art Gal- | Walter Vincent 
| Photography. lery, Springfield, Mass. | Smith Art 
| Gallery, 
Springfield, 
Mass., 
Jan. 5-26, 1944 
December 10 | xNinthAnnualDesMoines | Walter Vittum, Salon Director, 4 $1.00 Hall of Pho- 
| International Salon of Y.M. A., Des Moines, lowa. tography, West 
| Photography. Fourth Street at 
Keosauqua Way, 
Des Moines, 
| lowa, 
| Jan. 1-22, 1944 
—— ——————— 
January 6 |  wEleventh Wilmington In- | Miss Bertha Fenimore, Salon Secre- 4 $1.00 Delaware Art 
| ternational Salon of Pho- tary, 517 Essex Ave., Bellemoor, Center, Park 
| tography. Wilmingtan, Dela. Drive and 
| Woodlawn Ave., 
ee 
| Delaware, 
Feb 7-20, 1944 
January 22 | “1944 Oklahoma Inter- | U. Joseph Senin, Sue’ y., P. O. 4 $1.00 Art Center of 
| national Salon of Pho- Box 1619, Oklahoma ‘City , F the Oklahoma 
| tography. Okla. City Municipal 
} Auditorium, 
| Oklahoma 
| City, Okla., 
| Feb. 6-20, 1944 
January 31 | 10th Rochester Inter- | Rochester International Salon, P. O. 4 $1.00 Rochester 
national Salon of Pho- Box 106, Rochester, N. Y Memorial 
tography. Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 25-April 2 
February 2 Philadelphia International | J. S. Bradford, 245 South 45th a | $1.00 Gallery of the 
| Salon of Photography, Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. Free Library of 
| 1944. Philadelphia, 
| Feb. 19-Mar. 12, 
1944 
| 
March 1 | Fourth St. Louis Interna- | W.E. Chase, St. Louis International 4 $1.00 City Art 
| tional Salon ‘of Pho- | Salon, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Museum, 
| tography. Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Forest Park, 
| St. Louis, Mo., 
| Mar. 18-April 3 
% 
March 8 | Fourth Paducah Interna- E. Earl Curtis, Box 203, Paducah, 4 $1.00 
| tional Salon of Pho- | Ky. 
| tography. | 
May 1 | Fifth Annual Salon of Pho- J. W. Fox, Salon Director, 640 So. | a $1.00 May 10-25 
tography. | Main Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. | 
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| Photography mirrors § 
an America worth ij 
fighting for 


A Defender advertisement dedi- 


American photographers hove re- 
corded 30 often with their cameras. 


He was a typical American boy .. . a grin- 
ning, freckle-faced kid with a thick small- 
boy size slice of bread and butter and jam. 
He was enjoying it so that you couldn't 
help snapping the picture. It had all the 
human interest a good picture should have 
... and when you developed your negative 
and printed it on Defender Velour Black 
you had a picture that was outstanding. 

When you look at that picture today you see 
something more, something that typifies the 
Freedom from Want for which we fight. 
It is for this that you are temporarily going 















without so many of the things that you 
always took for granted. This Freedom from 
Want is one of the Freedoms which your 
dollars invested in War Bonds will help to 
purchase for all the Freedom-hungry people 
of the world. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 




















Low Cost LENSES 


Unique Gift Item For 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Finely Ground and Polished 
New, but edges very, very slightly chipped. 
Our Christmas Package—Set 3-M, 15 Assorted Lenses 
plus Big 50 Page Illustrated Lens Idea Booklet j st com- 


pleted, Fun with Chipped Edge Lenses’ 2.60 postpaid. 
Each lens neatly packed and marked. 














New! Make a reflex viewer for you m camera. Direc- 
tions included in our DUMMY CAMERA BOOKLET — 
30c Postpaid. 


SET No. 1-M—"'Our ADVERTISING SPECIAL" 

15 Lenses for $1.60, Postpaid 

ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macro-photog- 
magnifying and for making a 

two power {/16 telephoto lens, ‘Dummy Camera,”” REFLEX 

VIEWER for 35 mm cameras, Kodachrome viewer, ster_o- 

scopic viewer, ground glass and enlarging focusing aids, 

TELESCOPES, and for many other uses. 


SET No. 5-M—"'THE GADGETEER'S DELIGHT" 
35 Lenses for $5.00, Postpaid 


For copying, 
raphy, experimental optics, 


Contains all the lenses in Set No. 1-P plus at least twenty 
others of our more expensive lenses. 

SET No. 10-M—"'THE EXPERIMENTER'S DREAM" 

60 Lenses and New 50 Page Booklet 

“Fun with Chipped Edge Lenses''—$10.00 Postpaid 


Contains all the lenses in the above sets plus 25 others that 
make this a ‘‘sensational buy.”’ The variety of lenses in 
this set will enable you to conduct countless experiments, 
build a great variety of equipment. 


PRISMS! 
Limited Quantity! Order Immediately 
Our Small $1.00 Our Med:um $1.35 Our Large $2.25 
Set of 3 of the above sizes, Complete $4.50 














10 PAGE IDEA BOOKLET WITH ALL SETS 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


27 W. Clinton Ave., Dept. 3, P. O. Audubon, N. J. 

















We Won't Do $i Developing] 


Fine b coveiontng and printing can’t be done at Ly orice. 
Perhaps yo' est negative is on your present roil , . 

unless it is exper tier develop and printed you'll Ra. 

now. Edw: ards individually develops, hardens and oo ee 

parately ma by han with 

Edwards" 


is unequalled and reasonably 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE PRICE LIST. 


SOWARDS FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 
30 E. Dept, hicago, tll. 
“A 

















Stay at Home and See the World 
Write pid FREE catalog describing world’s great 


KODACHROME SLIDES 
High cash prices paid , §Qe¢ 
or used cameras. 


each 
PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
New York City 











15 W. 47th Street 
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“News Parade of the Year—1943" 


CASTLE NEWS PARADE of the Year— 
1943, seventh in this yearly series, carries for- 
ward the picture story of the world struggle 
with a review of the great events occurring since 
the start of the year. 

This year’s review of events encompasses a 
lot of territory. The camera swings from the 
bleak Aleutians to the hot, fever-ridden jungles 
of New Guinea; from the mid-Atlantic to :the 
Steppes of Russia; from Argentina’s mob-filled 





streets at the time of the revolution, to the ruin 
of the French fleet in the harbor of Toulon. 
If anyone has failed to grasp the global dimen- 


sions of this struggle, ‘““News Parade of the 
Year” certainly visualizes it, and aside from its 
interest for home movie projector owners who 
have become collectors of News Parades, this 
film is awaited by the armed services to be 
shown in training camps and even in battle 
areas for the purpose of keeping the fighting 
forces abreast of events and giving them 
graphic information on things that have oc- 
curred in other theaters of the war. Castle Films 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Slidefilms for Pre-Induction Training Courses 


THE PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING Sec- 
tion of the War Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education have selected and listed 
visual training aids for PIT courses. The vari- 
ous slidefilm and motion-picture producers and 
distributors are assisting in making this list 
available to all schools. In the meantime, the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., has pre- 
pared a special list of the S. V. E. slidefilms, 
selected for PIT courses. The list includes 
several subjects in each of the following funda- 
mentals: Pre-Flight,, Physical Fitness, Elec- 
tricity, Radio, Machines, Shop Work and 
Automotive Mechanics. The list also includes 
three new slidefilms on Job Opportunities in 
the Military and Maritime Services, and three 
in Elementary Meteorglogy. 

Copies of the printed folder, “Slidefilms for 
Pre-Induction Training,” may be secured with- 
out charge from the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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You Are Welcome Here 
(Continued from page 68) 


was plain and simple—it might have been 
anywhere, but I seemed to feel I knew 
that porch. It aroused a memory. Its uni- 
versality and simplicity gave it great ap- 
peal. The second showed two cocker 
spaniel puppies. Sweet, happy puppies— 
beautifully photographed—a print with 
such sparkle that you could hang it on the 
wall for future enjoyment. Both of these 
pictures could have been made anywhere 
by anyone and would be accepted in the 
majority of salons. The puppy picture has 
been in over twenty salons this year, to 
my knowledge, and has been reproduced 
many times. These are both very simple 
examples but they show that there is no 
hidden mystery about getting a salon type 
of picture. A suggestion by Norris Hark- 
ness in his column in the New York Sun 
impressed me. He suggested that you 
think how many pictures you could make 
with just the setting of any front door of 
any house. A son leaving home with the 
mother standing in the door, a mail man, 
a delivery boy, a husband returning from 
work, yes and even just the door ajar with 
light shining out of it. Since reading 
Harkness’ suggestion I have listed for my 
own amusement over thirty subjects that 
would fit into such a simple setting, be- 
cause front doors are universal, they enter 
into the lives of us all, every day. But 
stick to what you know and what you like 
and do not be influenced by what others 
have done or try to copy some well known 
picture ; unless you can put your own feel- 
ing and interpretation into it. 

The Salons need your help. The greater 
the competition the better they will be- 
come and the more the public will enjoy 
visiting them. They need all the new blood 
they can get with greater and greater 
variety as to subject matter and treatment. 
Make the best pictures you can and do 
not be afraid they will not succeed for if 
they are living and real, if they have 
caught a moment of life and show it with 


In Stock: LEICA IITB—LEICA G—LEICA F 
i 2 ee ped oer pares of 5em £3.5 
or 5 Xenon lenses. 

LEICA TELEPHOTOS AND WID 
LENSES IN STOC oe 
Stock: (CONTAX III—CONTAX II— 
ONTAX I with your choice of 5em [2.8 
Tessar. f2 Sonnar or f1.5 Sonnar lenses. 


H-FL ! Foth Anastigmat, 
VOIGT. BRIE TANT. a. 5 
egg 


ie new 
9x12 VOIGT. AVUS, f4.5 Skopar, l.n.. 
9x12 RECOMAR, f4. A 5 A., coupled Hugo 
leyer R/F, like 
3Y4x4 aor. 
ic) 
B.&H. 70E, 16mm f2.7 THC. case, i.n.: - 
hd «ye 4. 16mm Turret, f2.9 Trioplan, 
new 


VICTOR 5. 16mm Turret, £3.5 THC. used 
BELL & HOWELL — TURRET, 16mm, 
5. 5 THC, ma 


’ 3. .5 Dall- 
mey: f1.5 Kinoplasmat, 3.5 
Wollensak, case, exce 
LL & HOWELL, Wee 7 TURRET, 
: THC, case, l.n. 
ELL ‘AUTOMASTER, 16mm 
Turret saan, f2.7 THC, deluxe 
case, ne 
BOLEX H16 
ui 


OLEX H8, 8mm Turret, £2. +s “_S 
OMEGA —* » 244x2 3” 
ex 


LEUDI Raptect 

PEERLESS 2x2 slide. Viewer, 

Canvas Gadget Bag, Zipper taetencr. new 

Leather a . Zipper fastener, new 

Fedco Developing 35mm to 116, new 

me Jr. Sp tt 8mm and 16mm, new 
Room Interval Timers—with alarm. . 

Albert President Tripods with panhead. 


PEERLE 5 oa 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 








FINE 
35 MM FILM grain 
developed and enlarged 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and each 
good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3” x 4” on single 
weight eed ae for r goo 


only . . 


8 Some. rolls coe a and enlarged 25c 


l size for 
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Use Household Lampe 
fgo-x INDOOR PICTURES 


VICTOR Reflectors 


make them Effective 






































you can use expo- 
sures that are thor- 
oughly satisfactory 
with Mazda lamps in 
Victor Twin Reflector 
equipment like the 
*"620-S'' model shown. 
No light is wasted! 
All of it is directed 
upon your subject. 


The ‘620-S" has 11/” 
reflectors, finished in 
flat-white, baked-on 
enamel, which pro- 
vide highly effective 
diffused illumination. 
Unified electrical 
system, 10-ft. cord, 
collapsible stand that 
elevates to 6'/2 feet; 
full - swivelling fea- 
tures: these make this 
VICTOR unit a re- 
markable value for 


only $10.10 


at Victor Dealers. 


Send for this FREE 
EXPOSURE GUIDE 


Gives complete information 
for use of Household Lamps. / 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS > CORP. 


Griffith Indiana 


CAMERA FILM 


100 Feet $2.00 8mm Double, 25 Feet—$1.00 
Prices Include Processing 

35MM BULK FILM 10c FOOT 
Incituding developing (160 pictures). Min. order 20 Feet 
Silly Symphonies, Charlie Chaplin and other features at 
lec per foot for complete subjects. Write for catalog of 
finished subjects 
LIFE OF CHRIST—7 Reels (Sound).............. 100 
CROWN OF THORNS—S Reels (Sound)............ 


EXHIBITORS, Pin EXCHANGE 
630—9th e. Film Center Bidq.. 


mu FE YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
35mm.Film, 36 


Enlargements 


pera he or | mead 









Developed 








18 exp. 75c 

We finish all other miniature and rin it orl fi'm 

in our famous 314x414 Beauty = er ockli d 

Embossed Margin_ ~~ Embossed . 8 exp. 
x ic. 








You will agree that our Modern m 
long experience DO make a BIG difference. 










* * . 
Artistic Contact Finishing, 8 exp. rolls 
complete set of deckled-edged embossed 

wide-margin prints. C i 
FREE Enlargement coupon with each r ‘oll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 


Dept. 8, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, tll. 







universal interest, or if they just show 
beauty alone, you may be sure they will 
be recognized. 


Here is all you have to do. Write the 
Salon Secretary for an entry blank. The 
rules are on each blank. A few that apply 
to almost all of them are: Mount your 
prints on standard size 16x20 inch mounts 
made of white or light colored cardboard. 
Write your name and address, the title of 
the print and often the process used to 
make it (bromide, paper negative, etc) 
on the back of each print. You are al- 
lowed to send just four prints. Number 
your prints from one to four and fill in 
the space on the entry blank for titles with 
the corresponding number. After filling 
in all necessary information, tear off the 
back page of the entry blank, and mail it 
with one dollar entry fee to the salon sec- 
retary. Be sure to pack prints with enough 
protective cardboard to insure safe transit 
anywhere in the country by mail or ex- 
press. You will find a shipping label on 
the bottom of the entry blank to paste on 
your package. For your own information 
you should keep the first page of the blank 
that does not have to be sent in and write 
on it your numbers and titles. Later when 
the salon is judged you will get a postal 
notice from the secretary telling you the 
results of the judging. It may say your 
print No. 3 has been accepted. As this 
may be several weeks after you have sent 
in your entry if you have kept the record 
on the unused sheet or in a note book you 
can tell immediately which one of your 
prints will be hung in that salon. When 
your prints are returned to you postpaid 
the package will contain a catalog of the 
salon. If you were successful your ac- 
cepted prints will have a sticker on the 
back showing that it has been exhibited 
in that salon. 


Until you have tried it you will never 
know how interesting salon participation 
can become. Like any competitive en- 
deavor that is worth doing, it is full of 
surprises, delights, apd keen disappoint- 
ments. It is a world in itselff in which all 
the participants have a lot of real enjoy- 
ment, make a lot of friends and get great 
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benefits in their own photographic devel- 
opment, After you have studied a few 
catalogs the names of the consistent ex- 
hibitors will become familiar to you, 
whether you ever meet them personally or 
not. You will note that Jimmy Smith’s 
interesting marine was hung in Boston, 
then a month later it was the only one of 
his prints that missed at Rochester. You 
will find that some judges seem to like 
your prints, others seem to always turn 
you down. Most of this is not true but 
you feel it anyway because you are taking 
a keen interest in all salons, in the results 
of all salons, and you are beginning to 
know. most of the better pictures. Enter 
this field in which all are welcome. 

To promote interest in the salons and 
to encourage photographers who have not 
taken advantage of them, these salon com- 
mittees especially invite Mrnicam readers 
to submit their work. 

Write to the Salon Secretary for your 
entry blank. Additional listings of forth- 
coming slons will be published in Mrnicam 
PHoTocrAPHy each month in our depart- 
ment “Exhibits and Salons.” 
11th Wilmington International Salon of Pho- 

tography 
Miss Bertha Fenimore, Salon S€cretary 


517 Essex Avenue 
Bellemoor, Wilmington, Delaware. 


1944 Oklahoma International Salon of Pho- 
tography 

U. Joseph Brown, Secretary 

P. O. Box 1619 

Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma. 


10th Rochester International Salon of Pho- 
tography 

Salon Secretary 

P. O. Box 106 

Rochester, N. Y. 


1944 Philadelphia International Salon 
J. S. Bradford 

245 South 45th Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


4th St. Louis International Salon 
W. E. Chase 

Room 500, Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


5th Annual Sioux Falls International Salon 
J. W. Fox 

640 South Main Ave. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 






“N.Y. 1. TRAINING 
IS HELPING ME 
DO MY BIT” 


Says Leo Terlaga 
Staff Photographer, Chance Vought Aircraft 


“I was only sixteen when I enrolled in N. Y. I. 
I remember what a time I had convincing my 
parents. I remember, too, how carefully the 
N. Y. I. instructors guided me. Every once in 
a while a really tough problem comes up and I 
have good reason to be thankful. My training 
helped me secure the position I wanted with 
Chance Vought Aircraft.” 


Photography Offers YOU Fascinating Work 
—an Exciting and Well-Paid Career 


Trained photographers are needed everywhere—in essen- 
tial war industries, by studios, newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertisers. For those about to enter U. S., rvice, an 
expert knowledge of photography may soon mean a 
“‘non-com’’ or “‘petty officer’? rating, promotion and 
more pay—as it has to over 500 N. Y. I-trained men. 
N.Y.I. trains YOU at its New York studios or at home. All 
courses now include 
special guidance in * 
Military Photography 
— FREE of extra 
charge. Available are 
courses in Commer- 
cial, Advertising, 
News, Fashion, Indus- 
trial, Portrait, Mo- 
tion Picture and 
COLOR Photog- 
raphy. Also special, 
intensive 7, 10, 14-day 
resident courses. 
Write TODAY for 
beautifully illustrated 
FREE book. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 117, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Training Men and Women for Photographic 
Success Since 1910) 








New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 117, 10 W. 33 St., New York iN. Fi 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE catalog. It 
is understood that no salesman will call. 


OTP TT eT ere eee ON Ree were aT 


GSbais4 vice p cdetpanandelceoushs DOOeescidesasine 
Please check course or courses in which interested: 
() Home Study Training 
(] Regular Resident Course (in N. Y.) 
(J Short 7, 10, 14-day Resident Course (in N. Y.) 
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CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 





MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 64,242 paid A. B. C 
monthly circulation; including all manufacturers, ‘ob: 
bers and dealers in the photographic industry; as well 
as well-known photographers, instructors and classes in 
Photography, Pp Boras squads of the Armed Services, ad- 
vanced amateurs, beginners, and the Technical Library 
of EVERY Army Air Base in America. These 64,242 
readers are an influential market. Want-Ads: 10 cents 
per word, each insertion, minimum 15 words, payable in 
advance. All ads restricted to agate type. eeu close 
December 8 for January issue. 


WANTED TO BUY 








SEND US YOUR CAMERA TODAY. WILL SEND 

CERTIFIED CHECK BY AIRMAIL IMMEDIATELY. 
ITEMS HELD TEN DAYS FOR YOUR APPROVAL 
OF OUR PRICE. FREE ESTIMATES—TRADE-INS. 
HIGHEST PRICES IN THE U. S. FOR PHOTO 
EQUIPMENT. “CLEVELAND’S CAMERA SUPER- 
MARKET.” ROTBART AND REITMAN, 1900 EAST 
9TH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





WE BUY, SELL AND TRADE all types of cameras and 
equipment. Get ~~ rice before you sell. Rosenfeld, 
123 South 13th St., Philadelphia. 





WANTED—C tontax or Leica outfit. Write giving par- 
ticulars. Box 4 c/o Minicam Photography, 62 W. 
45th St., N. Y. 


WANT 5x7 Auto Graflex or Graflex Revolving Back. 
Plates. Film Pack. Less Lens. George Goosmann, 
Chelsea, Oklahoma. 


WANTED: Ampro 16mm Model YC or any sound pro- 
jector less amplifier. Donald Brown, Lock Box 13, 
Morrice, Michigan. 








Plate Back | for CONTAFLEX, also ground glass focus- 


ing screen for same. E. Lockett, 178 Wellington St., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 








WANTED: ‘ Focusing tube for 16mm Bolex movie cam- 
era. Arthur E. Hopkins, 503 Realty Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





Wanted: Weston Master or G. E. exposure meter in 
good condition. Reasonable. Cpl. Monte Owens, 
Bushnell Gen. Hospital, Brigham City, Utah. 





WANTED — 2%, x 3% Speed Graphic with good lens. 
Write all details. Box 69, c/o Minicam Photography, 
62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 





WANT Foth Derby or similar in good condition. State 
prices, condition. K. Barry, 410 E. Canon Perdido, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





WANTED—Super Ikonta B or BX. Box 22M, e Min- 
icam Photography, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 





gents pee Nude Pictures, 8x10 Glossy. Will 
y $5.00 each for all accepted. ail prints to Garri- 
son F hascalitts, 154 Shepard Ave., East Orange, 





WANTED—Good Roll Film Camera.. Box % » fo Min- 
icam Photography, 62 W. 45th St., N. 





CIRO-FLEX; accessories; Dr. Braun, Peru, Indiana. 





WANTED—Good Twin Lens Reflex, imported preferred. 
ue i c/o Minicam Photography, 62 W. 45th St., 





SS-PHOTRIX meter; Dr. Braun, Peru, Indiana. 





WATER fone Rolleifiex in 


condition. en 
, c/o Minicam Photography, 62 a A 


. 45th St. N. Y 
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FOR SALE 


BiAaxt'Va Revolving Back Graflex. B $95; ‘5x7 Graflex 
8%” F4.5, 6 Holders $150; 5x7 Deardorff View choice 
of (cases $150 up; 8x10 View Holders Case good 12” 
lens and shutter $50; 61x8% View complete same price; 
6x30, 8x30, 7x50, 15x Binoculars $60 up; Contaflex 
F1.5 with all Telefotos; Contax, Leicas, Speed Graphics 
Weltini, Ikontas, Plaubel Makinas; Thagee Exakta, F2 
Biotar, Wide Angle, etc. a dream for $350; Complete 
Curtis Color Camera; Voigtlander Stereoflectoscope Hel- 
iars $200; 10x15 Stereo Alnine Dagors $200; 180MM 
F2.8 Sonnar for Contax $400; 750W Leitz and Sound 
Projectors; Dozens of odd Cameras without lenses $5 
to $25; Kodak Ektra a'l lenses, etc., etc. $800. No list 
State your needs. Will buy or trade. Wells-Smith, 75 
East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill 


ARGUS A2AF, Thirty-five millimeter. F4.5—complete 
with Argus Enlar er. Case—Skyshade and filter in- 
cluded. $35. Ww Brackenridge, Harrison, Ohio. 


EASTMAN 35 MM projector with magazine. Perfect. 
$40.00—Wollensak Allscope = Sunbeam Shaver, 
$10.00. Zephyr Shaver, $5.00. . A. Wille, 509 Market 
Street, Camden, N. J. 
GET BETTER PIC TURES—Photographic Test Chart 
checks your lens and equipment. Exposure, developers, 
filters and films analyzed. Swell Christmas gift. $1 post- 
aid. Money-back guarantee. Spencer Company, Box 
2B, Mount Vernon, New York. 


WESTON MASTER, sell best offer. Argus C3 Minia- 
ture, 4x5 Speed Graphics complete. Roll film Graflex, 

no 10 lens, $25. Levey’s, 735 Noble Ave., Bronx, 

ROL LEIFL EX—4x4, F2.8 ‘Zelns Tessar; E. R. Case. 4 
filters, 4 rolls film $115. Latest Baby Bessa, F3.5, 

Chrome, —_ -in filter, $55. E. B. | amen 1478 Merid- 

ian Place, N. W., Washington, D. 


CAMERA FILM— —We still have it. 16MM 100 feet 
$2.50. 8MM double, 25 feet $1.25. Price includes 
rocessin Better get them while they last. Send 
Money rder, bank draft, or U. S. 2c and 3c stamps. 
Prompt Service. Bram Studio (499) 306 West 44th St., 
New York: City 18, New York. 


FEDERAL ENLARGER No. 347, Sale or trade for 4x5 
Graflex, Press camera, or 83MM ‘movie projector. E. L. 
Marks, 140 Bellevue St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOOKS—EDUCATIONAL 


OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or profit- 

able business. Learn at home. Easy, simplified method. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Send for free infor- 
mation and requirements. National Art School, 1315 
Michigan, Dept. 2126, Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION 


A A DIFFERENT idea with a different set-up and a 
different meaning. The Rabinovitch Photography 
Workshop, 40 W. 56, New York. Catalog M2 


















































MOVIES—SLIDES—PHOTOS 


MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING 100 ft. 16mm., 75c; 

50 ft., 16mm. 50c; 25 ft. 8/8mm., 35c; 25 ft. 8mm., 
25c. Write for our free bulk and subject film price lists. 
Ritter Film Service, 629 Lyman Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 











SOUND : and Silent Films exchans ed, | bought, _ sold, 
rented. Bargains always. New Free lists. Frank 
Lane, 5 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME SLIDE ‘and 1 list, 25c. 
Art Slide Co., R-1, Canton, Ohio. 


SAVE ON "HOME. OUTDOOR | MOVIE I FILM, while 
supply lasts. 100 feet 16MM—$2.50; 25 feet * double 

et Free Progessing. Multiprises, 171 Euclid, 

Bridgeport 4 , Conn. 

WORLD'S GREATEST 16MM Sound on Film shorts, 
Big Name Bands and Stars. Extremely Low Price of 

$7.50. Send For Lists. Multiprises, Box 1125, Waters 

bury, Conn. 
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PRETTY GIRL 8-16MM movies. Lists, sample, dime. 
Also the sensational World in Color 816MM. Koda- 
chrome series are again available. Harold Jenkins, Box 
392, Elmira, N. Y. 
8-16MM. FILM-SUBJECTS—Black and white and color; 
sound or silent. Largest selection ever compiled; 75c 
to $100. Write for new, DeLuxe catalog—profusely il- 
lustrated! 25c (coin) refunded first purchase. Holly- 
wood Movie Supply, Hollywood, Calif. 











$1 ‘BRINGS ‘Surprise’ assortment 8MM. colorful titles! 
Guaranteed. LeMoine Films, 926 West Austin St., 
Nevada, Mo. 





TRAVEL Kodachromes of exceptionally high quality. 
Your money promptly refunded if you are not satisfied. 

Write for free catalog listing hundreds of subjects. Elk 

Studio, Dept. H, Elkton, Md. 

THRILLING, SENSATIONAL Mexican, Cuban, Art 
Pictures, Books, Miscellaneous. Samples. Lists—50 

cents. Jordan, 135-T Brighton St., Boston, Mass. 








8-16MM Films. Catalog, discount coupon, stamp. Na- 
tional, Box 2084-P, San Antonio 6, Texas. 


ENLARGERS—BUILD YOUR OWN. Kit of parts, 
00. Free Particulars. Crescent Engineering, Box 
251, South Pasadena, California. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SELLING Complete Set Popular Photography, eleven 
volumes, Bound, excellent condition. Address F. Mar- 
kert, Techny, Ill 


“PRESS IDENTIFICATIONS,” Tags, etc. for accredi- 

ted news gatherers. ity of valuable use to every 
photographer. Request FREE catalog today. Press Sup- 
plies, 1934-M Eleventh, Washington 1, D. C. 











FLASH pictures are easy and sure with a Morgan Flash- 
guide, only 25c postpaid. Morgan Camera Shop, 6262 
Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 





COLCHICINE—Evolution chemical creates new mutant 
plants. Illustrated booklet plus Experiments magazine 
25c. Questek, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


TRICK CHALK STUNTS—Catalog 10c. Bal 1 
Talks, Oshkosh, Wis. — renin 


OFFICE MACHINES bought, sold and repaired, Pruco. 
425 N. LaSalle, Chicnge “tis Sigh in Hist 








SELL YOUR PICTURES! ‘‘Profitable Photography” 
tells you what pictures to take and how to sell them. 

Frank, honest, helpful. Send 10c for sample copy. 

a ag nny. Di, 225 East 44th Street, New 
or’ “ee 


MAGAZINE—300 Moneymakin eppertanities 25c. Ar- 
nold, The Mailer, Box 64, Forked River, N. J. 


INEXPENSIVE Home-made printing press. Details free. 
Novelty Shop, Downsville, Louisiana. 


BOOK MATCHES—with name and address or initials, 
50 for $1.00. Samples. Piedmont Press, 747 S. Ply- 
mouth, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


ARTIST for prominent prof ls offers oil tints and 

heavy oils. Specify ———-. Tints: 8x10, $2.50; 
11x14, $3.00. Heavy Oil Brush: 8x10, $5.00; 11x14, $6.00. 
Dorothy Carver Stafford, 35 Chickering Street, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


EXPERT COLORIST: Oil tinting, also hand brush. 

Color description, Cash with order. Tints: 8x10, $2.50. 
11x14, $3.00. Hand Brush: 8x10, $5.00; 11x14, $6.00. 
Florence Carver Mann, 3 Warren Ave., Troy, New York. 


FOR CHRISTMAS: Genuine oil paintings; Landscapes. 
8x13” $1.00. 10x20” ee postpaid. No stamps. Dissell 
Co., 4667 Rockwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
STATIONERY 
DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, Reasonably — Sam- 
ples free. Stumpkraft, South Whitley, Indiana. 


DEVELOPING—PRINTING—REPAIRING 






































35MM. FANS—See our display advertisement on page 
Minipix Laboratories. 
GLOSSY CONTACT PRINTS 3c each from ey size 
roll film negative except 35MM. Capewell, 136 Maple 
Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 








BEAUTIFUL Oil hand-colored enlargements from your 
negatives: 5x7—$1.35; 8x10—$2.10; 11x14—$3.00. From 
photos 50c extra. Specify coloring wanted. Special 
2x3 negatives and prints from 16mm _ films for 
$2.00; 2'2x3' negatives and 4x6 black and white enlarge- 
ments from 35mm Kodachrome Transparencies—8 for 
$2.00. Specialists in miniature finegrain photo-finishing. 
eo Photo Supply, 146 Columbus Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥. 
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Give Minicam for Christmas | 
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7 NTER my order for one prepaid subscription for one year starting with the 
January 1944 issue as a Christmas Gift to: 


for cash lost in mail; use check or money order. Add 50c to 


Enclose remittance with this order. Publishers are not responsible | 
remittance for Canadian Postage. No extra postage for A.P.O. 
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NEW 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
from KALART 


available on suitable priorities 
* 


DELUXE MODEL "E" 
RANGE FINDER 


The new Kalart DeLuxe Model “E-1” Lens- 
Coupled Range Finder incorporates all the 
features of the famous Kalart Model “E” 
plus war-developed improvements. Cam- 
era fans everywhere will like the new 
features of this model. i 

The “E-1” has a new die-cast housing 
which envelopes and protects the range 
finder mechanism from shocks. No encir- 
cling bracket is necessary—a standard 
slide provides for quick attachment of flash 
synchronizers. External screw makes ad- 
justment for side image easy. Accessory 
eye-tube extension aids focusing. Open- 
ing on top permits easy attachment of 
Focuspot. 


KALART FOCUSPOT* 


This new device, used in conjunction with 
the Deluxe Model “E-l” Range Finder, 
makes automatic focusing easy in total 
darkness or under adverse light conditions. 
It is available in three combinations. 
Focuspot works up to 50 feet in total dark- 
ness—allows you to focus your camera 
at waist level, at any level. When the 
Focuspot is switched on, a beam of light 
is thrown through the Range Finder. This 
light is split in two by the mirrors and the 
two beams are projected on the subject to 
be photographed. The focusing knob of 
the camera is turned in the usual way. 
When the two light beams are superim- 
posed on the subject, your picture is in 
sharp focus. 


MASTER SPEED FLASH 


The improved Master Automatic Speed 
Flash (illustrated with the Accessory Kalart 
Concentrating Reflector for midget bulbs) 
is now adjustable to all speeds for both 
gas-filled (SM) as well as regular flash 
bulbs. 


te * * * 


We will be glad to send full information and 
prices on these Kalart products although they are 
available at the present time only to essential 
users on suitable priorities. 


THE KALART COMPANY inc. 


Dept. 512, Stamford, Conn. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Patent applied for. 
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Football Thrills of 1943 
FOOTBALL FANS will be interested in 


Castle Films’ announcement of their annual 
sport classic, “Football Thrills of 1943.” Films 
are selected for the following reasons in the 
order named: importance of the game, sections 
of the United States represented, spectacular 
plays, and unexpected results or up-sets that 
are certain to go down in football history. One 
of the interesting features of this film is the 
fact that covering a football game is one of 
the toughest assignments the professional 
cameraman gets. Since he can never know 
when something of importance is going to oc- 
cur, he has to start his camera at the beginning 
of every play on the field and continue shoot- 
ing until he is sure of how it will end. Heaven 
help him if he stops his camera motor and there 
is an unexpected delayed pass that changes the 
whole complexion of the game. The result is, 
thousands of feet of film are exposed at every 
gridiron battle and film editors literally wallow 
in film when cutting out the discard and selec- 
ting the cream of the shooting. Coolness and 
perfect co-ordination are required, especially 
when using the usual long focus lens giving 
little leeway for imperfect panoraming. 
“Football Thrills of 1943” is available from 
photographic dealers. Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Guidance Available to N. Y. |. Students 


GUIDANCE in all phases of military pho- 
tography is now being included, free of charge, 
in both the home study and resident school 
courses at the New York Institute of Photogra- 
phy, 10 West 33 Street, New York City. 

Authorities have frequently stated that the 
trained man is of infinitely greater value to the 
country’s armed forces than one who comes in 
without such special knowledge, and N. Y. I., 
is trying to do its part. 








TAKE IT IN STEREO! 


HAT’S the way the 

Army and Navy take 
pictures! No “flat” 
print can compare 
with a stereoscopic 
transparency made and enjoyed with the 
Stereo-Tach and Viewer Outfit #101 
and your 35mm camera. $9? AO" 
Still available at......... . 

*Plus tax; slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
See your dealer or order from 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 


Dept. T-2, Covington, Kentucky 
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Retouching Is An Easy Art 
(Continued from page 59) 

Now a word about the “stroke.” The 

object of retouching is to attain the 
desired effect without the work showing 
on your final print. A first-class retoucher 
can work on any emulsion with pencils, 
etching knives, dope, abrasives or liquids, 
and produce a finished negative that will 
enlarge five to eight diameters without 
showing any sign of tampering. Your pat- 
tern of stroke may be small overlapping 
circles, ovals, figure 8’s, or whatever fits 
your hand best. It should not matter much 
as long as you get the desired effect. 
Wrinkles, of course, should be worked out 
by lines having a general direction paral- 
lel to the clear part to be covered. All 
these almost microscopic patterns, simu- 
lating skin texture, are put on with a 
feather-light touch. More can be accom- 
plished by building up gradually with 
lead than by “digging in.” 

After doping the negative, your next 
task is to clean up your etching with your 
pencil. Maybe you cut just a little too 
deep in some places, or maybe your knife 
did not cut as clean as it should have. 
To repair this you will have to fill in. 
The roughened surface will take the lead 
much quicker than any other unetched 
portion of the film. 

Start your pencilwork at the upper sec- 
tion of the face and then gradually work 
down. Use a circular motion with your 
fingers—not the whole arm. When you 
retouch too close to the hairline, the re- 
sult may give the effect of a wig. A man’s 
forehead needs very little retouching, and 
if overdone, this is the place where it will 
show most. While doing your pencilwork, 
you will learn that the all-seeing camera 
has picked up a lot more skin blemishes 
and discolorations than can be seen by 
the human eye, including pigmentations 
under the skin. Sometimes sidelighting 
will make veritable canyons out of tiny 
facial scars, so it would not be fair to 
leave those in. If a man has a noticeable 
scar, it would not be right to remove it 
completely. To soften it is sufficient. 

Two highlights in each eye are enough! 
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CRAIG EQUIPMENT!” 


Now that Craig's entire output is being 
taken by the Army, Navy and by war con- 
tractors producing industrial training films, 
it's important to guard your Craig movie 
equipment carefully. With good treatment, 
it will provide you with movies of your 
home front activities for the duration, and 
for many years to come. After Shickel- 
gruber and Tojo have been liquidated, 
your dealer's shelves will once again be 
stocked with new and improved Craig 
home movie equipment. 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Seattle 
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Movie Equipment makes Edit- { 
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Inexpensive, easy to use and yet of lasting 
service. Ask for illustrated list. 


EXACT FOCUSING FILM 


“The Paper Saver" 


Now in Green Color. Enables 
you to obtain needle-sharp pic- 
tures with your enlarger. 


PRICES: 


$0.25 6xécm $0.30 
50 3x4 in. : .60 
65 4x5 in. .80 
$1.25 


SAVE FILM 


with LEUDI Exposure Meter. Easy to use 
with any camera, still or movie, under all 
light conditions. Featherlight and small. 
No adjustments for various film speeds re- 
quired. Newest model with blue wedge. 
Complete with genuine leather pouch, $2.50. 
Write for illustrated literature. 










207 E. = kt New York 
Dept c Cc FISHER 28, N.Y 











Serving Photography since 1912. 











See what is actually still available here at Wards. Practically 


everything you'll need ...and at Wards moderate prices 
tool Get what you want while stocks of various items are still 
complete. Don't Delay. Act Now... write for this Big 36 
Page FREE Photographic Catalog today. 


Ward 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT. MP-1243 @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1315 Michigan Avenue 
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Touching the very corners of the mouth, 
will change the expression around the 
mouth. 

Don’t try to cover up a white spot with 
the first strokes. Build it up slowly, layer 
by layer. 

Rest your eyes frequently by looking at 
other things. Above all, relax! It is 
astounding how often amateur retouchers 
work in a constrained, tense condition, 
which shows up in their work. 


After you have cleaned up the face, 
move back a little further from the nega- 
tive and examine it once more. If you 
have been using a magnifying glass, lay 
it aside, and inspect the whole area. You 
will perhaps find that your work looks 
“cloudy.” Blend, tie together and give the 
entire face a nice even effect, which is 
best done with a longer and lighter stroke 
than used at closer range. In large shadow 
areas, work from the outer section toward 
the center. While learning, it is a good 
idea to make a test print every now and 
then to check on how you are proceeding. 
If your retouching is detectable, it means 
that you have to apply your lead not only 
finer, but also lighter, and this you can 
best do with the harder grade of leads. 

The last thing is to soften up the lines 
under the eyes and around the mouth; 
soften up—not remove. By taking too 
much of them out, we have a flat, emo- 
tionless picture. 


Often the highlight area on the bridge 
of the nose is interrupted and gives the 
impression of a crooked nose. This is best 
overcome by filling in the shadows be- 
tween the highlights and thus joining 
them together. 

Panchromatic film is the most suitable 
type of film for portraiture. Some pho- 
tographers use orthochromatic film to ob- 
tain better flesh tones. This has one defi- 
nite drawback. Lips will become black 
and it will bring out more strongly 
freckles, pimples and other skin blemishes, 
which ordinarily are invisible as we see 
the person with our own eyes, or which 
are very much subdued by the use of pan- 
chromatic film. 
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4 We pay from $1 to $5 for ae Gadget, 
Kink, or Short Cut accepted by this column. 
at 
j Drying Photos Quickly with Hair Dryer 
1s ry ry 
ers SOMETIMES PRINTS are wanted in a 
on hurry and processing time must be cut short. « HERS ey Hg rag BARGAINS: 
, If you haven’t a photo drier, lay the prints F:4.5 lens, like MEW soi eeeeceeeee assess $142.50 
: @ 5x ompact Grafiex with 
face down on a screen (made by stretching $i” Team rr ke $124.50 
@ 5x7 Compact Grati x with 
ae 7%" Kodak Pomonng oO ere . 
a. 3%x4% R. B I fl . 
@ 34x4% —— IG 
ga- 734" " Kodaic 1 . S lens... TX is $137.50 
@ 3SAx4% fin A Graflex 
fou Kodak F:4.s Serer $ 97.50 
@ 2%x3% Watson Press with Kalart range 
lay finder, Voigt. Skopar F:4.5 in Coma’ $115.00 
ou Ff \ eS a rt a... $ 92.50 
k @ 6x6 cm Weltax Chrome Cassar $ 82 50 
OKS ie ee ea a 
the @ 4x5 B & J Press, old model with 6” Velost, 
® aren b Bing spied vex otkn eaedetemmeeme ¢ $ 77.50 
1S @ Complete Stocks Contax II, Contax III, 
ke cheesecloth over a rectangular wooden frame), Leica Il, Leica Ill, Leica IIA, Leica 
piaced between two objects such as chairs. oink ix "RB. Zeiss Favorit ma: ene. 
OW Play the heated air blast, from an ordinz2ry 16.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 compur shutter, 
rd electric hair dryer, back and forth over the CP A ete ee 
prints and in a few moments they will be dry. @ 34x4% Zeiss Nixe A roll film, dbl. ext. 
od : inclades cut film and film pack equipm oe 
4 - The —_ be nape a be — for quick Schneider- Xenar F :4.5 Compur B, A.§ 97.50 
n rying of freshly pasted parts, glued joints, etc. olders and case ... 
7 ® @ 3A Special Kodak R 
ng. —L. B. Robbins. F:6.3 in shutter . $ 34.50 
ans False Floor of Insulation Board 
aly ON BUILDING JOBS where heavy insula- 
an tion board is being used, cast-off pieces can 
ds. usually be purchased for little or nothing. 
Material such as Celotex, Masonite or even 
nes the thicker material used for outside boarding- 
th; in, is O. K. 
too Lay the pieces on the darkroom floor, assem- SSeS 
bli a - - 
al ing them jigsaw puzzle fashion, and trim to PHOTO CELL BOOKLET 
Includes easily under- SEND 
stood scientific details 
ige on Emby self-generating 2 Ss . 
he photo-cells. copy 
est SELENIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
e- 1800 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
n 
8 35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 
1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
ble or Agfa film at these low prices: 3 rolls $1.00; 6 rolls $1.75 
36 exp. roll 35mm, Sdc; 3 for $1.40 proicction tren Brea" slides oF from: the full strips Returned 
10- 18 exp. roll 35mm, 38c; 3 for $1.00 Fatact. Fine ny developing of 35MM negatives 25c. Re- 
If you prefer i Be in bulk aor P od these low prices: ie Cy BH a ag a? ~ ween. 
»b- 25 ft.—$2 00; $3.78; 100 ft.—$7. 36 35MM Cardboard Side Mounts, SOc. FREE MAILERS, 
fj- We Plus ship ney ed tet empty POSITIVE PRINT CO., 117 WN. Wood Ave., Linden, WN. J. 
. e pty car ridges 
you send us, the better — 
ick oy cartridges TODAY!” Felp Se eaien Eke — — a 
ve the ‘Wart WE HAVE ONE SERVICE ONLY 
sly SS5nFUlM DEVELOPED & EMARGED 60/ FINE ENLARGEMENTS 
es, Bes Eve, You rilliant “Magic Eye" Timed Vaporated, On Standard Double-Weight Matt Paper 
; low prices: 35mm, 36 exp. $1. es Fae. 00 From same 
ee No, 127 rolls 50c; 8 : * 10 — 4 for different 
reprints, 3x4, each Sc, 24-hour service, No 8x10—4for........ or 
ch too, fast orice 822 too slow. but just t, Fight | f Sx 7—6for........ es 
REE mailers, devalian id >.>. offers! Each negative measured for proper mg ea 


Please remit with order to save C. O. D. Charges. 


= AMERICAN STUDIOS FOTO ENLARGING ARTS 
Dept. 550 LA CROSSE, WISC Box 7, Station Y, rooklyn, N. Y. 
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Entire Research 
Facilities of 


TECHNIFINISH 
LABORATORY 


Now Devoted to 
WAR EFFORT! 





Despite this fact, we are still giving the same 
fine photofinishing service at low cost. Since 
thousands of service men and their families are 
sending us work each week, we feel that it is 
our duty to carry on the photofinishing part 
of our business as before. 

Meanwhile, what we are doing for the war 
effort is keeping our wits sharp, our equip- 
ment up-to-date, and, after Victory we'll give 
you even better service at lower cost. 


35mm. ONLY 
ECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 

















Mr. Pound 
Tints His 
Christmas 
Cards 


When the Christmas season rolled ’round, 
Said Mr. William B. Pound, 

“TU use this print for cheer 

On my greetings this year. 

What a clever ideal have found!” 





But somehow his cards all lacked zest ; 
They were mediocre at best. 

"Til he colored the prints 

With MARSHALL’S tints— 

Now his Christmas cards surpass the rest! 


Make Yuletide greetings that sparkle with orig- 
inality! Color your favorite print with Marshall’s 
Photo Oils and add a message of Christmas cheer. 


Regular and Extra Strong Colors are transparent 
and permanent. Color consultant will solve your 
coloring problems. Sets from $1.00, leading dealers 
or manufacturer. Dept. K. 


JOHN G. iets? Ine. 


167 NORTH NINTH ST., 





BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 








fit. With enough pieces you can completely 
cover the floor rendering it drier and warmer. 
When worn or stained, new pieces can be pro- 
cured and once more you will have a clean, 
warm floor.—L. B. Robbins. 


Emergency Attachment for Self Portraiture 
IF YOUR CAMERA is not adapted for self 


portraiture, you can use this stunt to make an 
extension for the cable release. 


Emergency Slide Projector 


IF YOUR ENLARGER can be tilted to a 
45 degree angle, it can be used as a projector, 
by placing the transparency in the negative 
carrier.—Benjamin Jacobson. 


Magnifier For Focusing 
A PAIR of 


reading glasses, 
with a focus the 
depth of the fo- 
cusing hood, or 
a pair of glasses 
that merely 
magnify, (fitted 
by an optician) 
can be used to 


simplify focus- / 
ing your reflex 
camera. Have 


two hooks in- 
stead of bows 
put on the 
glasses, so they may be fastened over the hood. 
Try them on your camera, before purchasing.— 


O. W. Marsh. 


Fade-Out Gadget 


AN INEXPENSIVE method of making 
sharp, professional-looking fade-ins and fade- 
outs on home movie film involves the use of 
six metal, or composition caps from empty 
talcum-powder or similar containers. 

The caps should fit, like the conventional 
lens cap, over the barrel of your movie camera 
lens. A paper bushing may be cemented around 
the inside circumference if the caps are a 
trifle large. 

With a draftsman’s compass or dividers, find 
the exact center, and drill a hole in five of the 
caps. Use ordinary small twist drills. Each 
hole should be larger than the one in the pre- 
ceding cap. If the caps are metal, paint them 
a dull black ; consecutive numbers may be put 
on with white ink. 

To make a fade-out, place the cap with the 
largest hole over the lens barrel and expose a 
few inches of film. If your camera has a 
single-exposure device, run off about six frames 
for each cap. Then replace the cap with the 
one having the next smaller hole and expose 
a few more inches of film. Repeat this until 
all the caps ha¥e been used. 

Fade-ins are accomplished by utilizing the 
caps in the reverse manner. 

If a set of fine patternmaker’s files are avail- 
able, the shape of the openings may take al- 
most any desired form.—Graham C. Whitehead. 
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Processing Tank For Small Cut-Film 


OBTAIN A battery case from which the 
plates, acid and cover have been removed. 
Clean it thoroughly and drill one 7/16” hole, 
near the bottom 
of each com- 
partment for 
drainage. Ce- 
ment an 8-inch 
length of rubber 
tubing in each 
hole. 

To hold the 
tubes in place 
and prevent 
chemicals from 
draining, drill 
a ¥%” hole on 
either side of 
the case. Then take an old coat hanger, make 
loops, and fasten the completed holder into 
the holes. 


If your film holders are too wide to fit in 
the tank, cut off the ends to fit. Drill two 4%” 








holes completely through the tank, horizontally, 
442" apart, and far enough from the bottom 
to provide clearance for the film holders, which 
are hung on two stainless steel wires inserted 
through the 4%” holes. 

The lid is made from ¥2” yellow pine stock. 
The sides of the lid are %” lattice stock with 
the corners beveled to fit. A handle made from 
lattice and a ¥44” dowel proves satisfactory. The 
sides may be sealed with “Casco” glue to keep 
Out stray light. 


For agitation during development, a rocker 

may be made. Build a trap to fit around the 
bottom of the case, using 2” pine for the base, 
and lattice for the sides. A cut-out in the front 
provides an opening for drain tubes. Cut four 
pieces of lattice half-round and drill a hole in 
each, ¥%" in diameter. Line up and nail two 
of the pieces to the bottom of the tray and 
two to the base with %” brads, so that a 








OMEGA 


Precision is embodied in every part of Omega Enlargers. 
The skill of these master craftsmen has been acclaimed 
by amateurs and professionals everywhere. They are now 
engaged 100% in government production. 


When the peace is won, Omega precision in photo- 
graphic equipment will again be available to civilians. 


SIMMON BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of Fine Photographic Equipment 
Dept. G, 37-06 36th St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Inc. 








ams JCal Emas Oiftsao—_ 
HOLLYWOOD VIEWER 
For 2”x2” SLIDES and 35mm STRIP FILM 








Streamlined, lightweight, affords es ayo d 
crystal clear magnification. Remarkable thi 
dimensional effect. A Unique Value Only 2.45 


— SENSATIONAL THEATRETTES" — 

STAR & GARTER featuring Georgia Sothern— 

8 mm—S50 ft.. .$3.75 16 mm—100 fft....... $4.75 

16 mm SOUND EDITION ............... .... $7.50 

12 other interesting Home Movie 
THEATRETTE Subjects 


Intercontinental Marketing Co 











98 Madison Ave New York NY 
230 € Oh Street. Chicag iT 

















Every Movie Amateur Wants 
A Metal Movie Tripod 
Rigid and sturdy, for both 8mm. and 
16mm. CASPECO Tripod gives rock- 
| steady pictures. Full pan-tilt head 
locks firmly at a turn of the handle. 
Tilt top allows camera to point 
+ straight down for title making, etc. 
| Legs lock securely at any height by 
| a simple twist; this special patented 
| design was originated by Caspeco. 
' Tripod extends to five feet in height. 
Beautifully finished in polished metal 
and chrome finish. lifetime 
PO cen kvatidgesssiseneueed $16.50 
CAMERA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Write for price list. 
50 West 29th St., N. Y. C. 

















STOCK! 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Hard-to-Get Cameras 


since Pearl Harbor 
a 
Coutaflex 


Leica + Contax - 


Super Ikonta A, B, BX, and C 


Kodak Retina 2 + Bantam Special 
Rolleiflex - Exakta » Speed Graphic 
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3%" dowel rod may be inserted, as illustrated. 
A stop at each end of the base allows the as- 
sembly to rock about %” in each direction. 


The lid and rocker assembly was finished 
with two coats of enamel and then waxed. The 
handle was given two coats of white paint. 

Paint on the outside front of the casegthe 
initials “D’ for developer; “W” for wash; 
and “F” for fixer, to reduce the possibility of 
an error. 

Each compartment holds a little more than 
a quart of fluid, but one quart is enough to 
cover 244x3% film—R. R. Henry. 


Loose Leaf Negative Album 


A LOOSE-LEAF album for any size negative 
can be made at low cost. The size of the nega- 
tive will determine the size of the loose-leaf 
binder. 

Attach tape in the manner shown, being 
sure not to make the negative space too tight 
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so that the negatives will have to be forced 
in and out. The natural curl of the negatives 
makes a safe fit—H. Klein. 
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ERA CLUB 


EW AND IDEAS - - 


CA 


CAMERA CLUB MEMBERS may not get 
as many gadgets in their Christmas stocking 
this year but we do hope you receive many 
bright new ideas. That’s something we’ve 
needed for a long time and there’s no priority 
to worry about. If you find some do send 
them along, share them with others. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA CLUB lists a new 
set of expediters. President, Alfred Hyman; 
vice president and program director, Arthur 
Underwood, A.P.S.A.; secretary and treasurer, 
Gordon Berns; print director, Jordon Ross; ex- 
ecutive committee, Leon Forgie, Matt Havens, 
P. G. Reynolds and Ken Henderson. Meet- 
ings are held at the Memorial Art Gallery the 
first and third Wednesdays of each month. 


“Grime Doesn’t Pay” was recently enacted at a 
meeting of the WOMEN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY of Cleveland. No prints. No lec- 
ture. No audience. The gals fell to with brooms, 
mops, soap, water, dustcloths, etc., and in short 
order the place gleamed like a new ferrotype 
tin. There’s a hint for you be-deviled program 
chairmen when your plans go haywire at the 
last minute. We dare you! 


WE ARE EAGER to hear the final analysis 
of the innovation in salon judging tried out by 
the PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF 
AMERICA. Each print was handed one at 
a time to each member of the jury, then placed 
on the judging easel at a suitable distance. 
There was no effort made to rush the jury; 
they could smell the print or study it as long 
as they wished. The surviving prints may be 
seen “close-up” at the American Museum of 


Natural History, Dec. 13 to Jan. 2, 1944. 


S. O. S. LOST—One traveling set of prints 
belonging to THE PHOTO ART GUILD of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 2104 Euclid Ave. Any club 
now holding this set for forwarding instructions 
is asked to get in touch with the owners im- 
mediately. 


A SMALL CLUB of 25 members, the 
QUEEN CITY PICTORIALISTS of Cincin- 
nati is, at present, in the No. 1 spot in the 
PSA Continental Monthly Print Contest. Only 
one point separates them from the second 
place CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB of San 
Francisco. . 


BARBARA GREEN from Brooklyn will be 
the December speaker at the SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. Her talk, writ- 
ten by her cousin, Newell Green of Hartford, 
will be “Do’s and Dont’s of Snow Photog- 
raphy.” She will also comment on the prints in 
the Annual Club Salon. 


TWO Wesco GIFT 






















Wesco VIEWER AND 
12 SLIDES___#7.50 


No. I—VIEWER and GENERAL SCENES 
No. 2—VIEWER and HAWAIIAN SCENES 


Twelve general scenes or 12 Hawaiian 
views specially selected from“Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Slide Library” are packed 
with the Wesco viewer to make this 
ideal gift. All of these 35mm. trans- 
parencies are reproduced from the 
rofessional Kodachromes of Mike 
oberts and other leading color pho- 
tographers for great sharpness, depth 
and fidelity. 
Write for free folder in full color...or see 
slides at your camera store 


WESTERN COLOR PRINT CO. 


ey 4. Californ 











THIS Xmas give the NEW 


HOLLYWOOD 
VIEWER 


For Kodachrome 
: Slides and 
4 35mm strip film 





Lightweight Tenite 
Polished lens—no adjustment necessary 
Produces sharp third dimensional quality. 


Only $2.45 postpaid with 
money order 


MILLER OUTCALT COMPANY 


267 South Alexandria, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Cyphils FOLDING FRAMES 





KEEP THEIR PICTURES SAFE 


Made to last a lifetime. Double frames, each window 
protected with glass-like acetate. Closes fiat, like a 


book. Maroon, black, blue, green or ivory. 

Bound in sturdy, morocco-grain I geathere tte. 

For 5x7” pictures $1.50; for 8x10”, $2.25 

Soft, Duraleather binding. For 5x7 ” p.ciures 

$2.00; for 8x10”, $3.00. 
At stores or direct prepaid on money-back trial. Free 
Catalog of Amfiles for Slides, Negatives, etc, 


A FINE GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. (ontaneetiuinors 


Kankakee, Illinois 



















NOT DOLLAR 
DEVELOPING 


Your negatives deserve quality developing. 
We give individual attention to h nega ive. 
No mass production! 35mm films deve oes Pag gran 
vaporated to prevent scratches—enlarged to 314x412. Beau- 
tiful, quality prints guaranteed. Single wi. 
glossy paper, 6 exp. $1.25. Double wt, por- 








trait paper, $1.75. 18 exp. roll, 70c. 1-day 
service, Reloading: 36 exp., 60c; 18 exp., 40c. 
FREE mailing bags. 

Prints 28¢. MINICAM PHOTO LABS., Dept. 4, LaCrosse, W's, 








ie hay Mh Dg “ 1 00 


Developed, Printed and | Vaporated 

Your 35 mm roll fine grain proc and each eeperure en- 
larged to 31/44x41-" on deckled- pedge gloss or ma r 
$1.00. We reload your cartridges with Eastman film ier 50 50. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 
300 Century Building ae La Crosse, Wisconsin 
24 Hour rvice 

















Now For You, 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF OUTSTANDING 
KODACHROME TRANSPARENCIES IN THE WORLD 


YOSEMITE GLACIER PARK CALIF. MISSIONS 
CALIF. BIG TREES YELLOWSTONE DEATH VALLEY 
CRATER LAKE BRYCE CANYON NIAGARA FALLS 
MT. RAINIER GRAND CANYON HAWAII 

LAKE LOUISE HOLLYWOOD LATIN AMERICA 








SOLD IN SETS OF SIX $3.00 IN U. S. A. 
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AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the TRI- 
POD CLUB of Central Branch Y. M. C. A,, 
Brooklyn, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, George Doug- 
las; vice-president, Catherine Dorr; secretary, 
Astrid Olsen; treasurer, Bertha Durba; dele- 
gate-at-large, Charles Manzer. Mr. Herbert 
Stanfield was appointed chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 


MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB of Philadel- 
phia sent out a nice “teaser” in advance of 
entry blanks for their 1944 Salon which will 
be held during February and March instead of 
their traditional month of November. 


“GENE” Chase, Prexy of the ST. LOUIS 
CAMERA CLUB COUNCIL has a bunch of 
efficiency experts well in hand. The “COUN- 
CIL CHATTER” has been an important factor 
in welding St. Louis camera enthusiasts into 
one big organization, stimulating their thought 
and activities and encouraging others to join 
in making St. Louis an important photographic 
center. Dealers and distributors are so happy 
about it that they are taking turns sponsoring 
each issue of “COUNCIL CHATTER.” 


SOME LUCKY Akron girl is now getting 
lessons in modeling for free at Mrs. Rodmans 
School, resulting from a recent AKRON 
CAMERA CLUB contest. She has a new title, 


too—“MISS' AKRON CAMERA CLUB.” 


SIGNIFICANT NOTE from the FIFTH 
ANNUAL POTTAWATTAMIE Camera Club 
Salon—all six top awards went to prints made 
from negatives larger than 35 mm. The show 
was juried by Mrs. Anne Pilger Dewey (FORT 
DEARBORN), Mr. Ed. Lehman (GREEN 
BRIER), and Mr. Hedenvall (GREEN 
BRIER). 


THROUGH THE COURTESY of the Ca- 
nadian General Electric Company, members of 
the SYDNEY FOTO FORUM (Sydney, N. S.) 
enjoyed a sound film “Sightseeing At Home” 
—tracing the steps which a picture takes from 
the time it leaves the television camera in the 
studio until it is shown on the screen of the 
receiving set. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
QUINCY (Ill.) comes through with Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of their new club bulletin, The Reflector. 








35MM BULK FILM!! 
SUPER XX AND PLUS X 

25 Ft. $1.50; 100 Ft. $5.00 

GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS (36 exp.) 


yy es 

s ca 

@PLUSX * @FINOPAN ©® SUPERIOR 
@ Panatomic X @ INFRA-RED @ TYPE 1, 2, 3 


YOUR CHOICE — 49c EACH 








Note: Empty cartridges required with — OR, include 
10c deposit for each reloa 
Postpaid or C. O. D. 

MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO., 723 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
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SOMETHING NEW for color slide workers. 
The Color Division of the P. S. A. is making 
it possible for individual slide makers to borrow 
sets of slides similar to those now available only 
to clubs. These sets consist of 50 slides, bound 
in glass, spotted and titled, and accompanied 
by a comments sheet with a brief criticism of 
each slide. Those who wish to obtain a set of 
slides for study become members in a “circuit,” 
by lending two or three slides to the set. When 
50 slides have been assembled, the set is routed 
to each individual in the circuit. When the 
circuit is completed, the slides are returned to 
their owners. Full details may be obtained 
from H. J. Johnson, 1614 W. Adams, Chicago 
12, Til. 

THE COLUMBUS MOVIE MAKERS have 
just announced a new competition, the Anstaett 
Trophy for color transparencies, to be held in 
November of each year. Each member of the 
Club may submit six slides, to be judged by 
an impartial jury outside the club membership. 
In addition to this contest, the Club offers 
similar contests for the Scott Krauss Trophies 
for both 16 mm. and 8 mm. movies, which are 
held each January. They find that this type of 
competition for really worth-while trophies is 
an excellent stimulant to interest and incentive 
to better work. 

THE CENTRAL U. S. A. Print Competi- 
tion under the auspices of the CHICAGO 
AREA CAMERA CLUBS ASSOCIATION 
has uncovered some fine material. Three con- 
tests will be held each year, the first was in 
September, the next in January, and another 
in May. Numerous cups, certificates of merit 
and stickers will be awarded. Each competing 
club will receive Minicam PuotocrapuHy, in 
which will be reproduced the best print of the 
Class I and II divisions, each Contest Month. 
For further details write Gaston Van, 3859 
West Adams St., Chicago 24, III. 

AT LAST color slide workers are to have 
a salon of their own. Sponsored by the color 
division of P. S. A. the First Annual Color 
Slide Salon will be exhibited, in panels and by 
projection at the Art Center, Chicago, from 
December 9th through December 18th. 
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NOW 


IN WAR 
SERVICE 












AMERICAN 
HARD RUBBER 
COMPANY 








35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED, 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED, 55c 





Prove it to yourseli—send your next roll to us. Fine 
grain developing, ‘“‘electric-eye’’ precision. Modern 
Beauty prints 34x4%”, deckled, with embossed margin 


and date. If less than 25 prints Free print credit. 
Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 





+. 
Professional contact finishing. 8 Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints. Print 


credit for poor exposures, 


U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E Chicago 80 


cena > Lc 5» mae 


We were FAIR and SQUARE when we 
sold it to you... 
We will be FAIR and SQUARE when you 
sell it to US. 


WE WANT 


Cameras, reas yo Eeeasutars, Still and 
vie Equipm 
WE PAY BIG MONEY FOR USED EQUIPMENT. 


TRADES MADE Pat Add 1 ove MAIL ORDER 
EPARTMEN 


HABER & FINK’. 

































12-14 WARREN ST..N.Y. BA. 7-1230 
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‘SUPERIORITY 


The proof of Federal su- 
| periority may be found in 
the serviceability of our 
enlargers. Since Pearl 
Harbor, we hgve made no 
| enlargers. We've concen- 
| trated on critical scientific 
optical and mechanical 
equipment needed by the 
Armed Forces. It’s interest- 
ing to note that during this 
time Federal enlargers and 
| instruments now in use 
| give better-than-average 
, service requiring minimium 
» attention. We consider this 
' as definite proof of Feder- 
- al’s leadership in engineer- 
ing. design and construc- 
@ tion. ‘“‘Federal’’ was 
| AMERICA’S FASTEST SELL- 
| ING PHOTO ENLARGER 
before the war and ‘Fed- 
eral’ will again take the 

© lead after the war. 


aces cl ccc 


FEDERAL 


MANUFACTURING AND ENGINEERING CORP 


215 STEUBEN STREET 


BROOKLYN 6, N.Y 
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FOR 
DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS 
at no extra cost. Your 35MM roll ultra fine 
grain processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 3%4x44% on deckle-edged gloss or matte 
paper. Only $1.00. 


18-Exposure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c 


Lah Reloading with East- Quality that Excels 
man Film: 36 - exp. 

50c; 18-exp., 30c. Leaders Since 1920 

RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE “* Sistt23‘0* 
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Honors of the P. S. A. 


The Honors Committee of the Photographic © 
Society of America has announced the names 7 


of 34 photographers awarded high honors sig- 
nifying their contributions to photography. 





C. B. NEBLETTTE, F. P. S. A., of Roches. © 
ter, N. Y., Chairman of the Society’s Honors ~ 


Committee, explained that the 1943 awards are 
based upon recommendations made by PSA 
members. He requested members to recom- 
mend other photographers for 1944 honors. 


Those honored for 1943 are: 


FELLOWS: Dr. Walter Clark, Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. S. Mawhinney, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Charles B. Phelps, Jr., Grosse Pointe, Mich. ; 
Mrs. Helene Sanders, New York, City. 

ASSOCIATES: Fred R. Archer, Los An- 
geles, Calif,; Robert M. Beer, Ashland, Ohio; 
William C. Lowman, Paterson, N. J.; Stuart 
M. Chambers, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry Cohen, 


Merrick, L. I., N. Y.; Grant Duggins, San © 
Francisco, Calif. ; George D. Greene, St. Louis, — 


Mo. ; Gottlieb Hamfler, Kennett Sq., Pa.; Dr. 
L. L. Handly, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Mildrer 
Hatry, New York City; Johan Helders, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Fred S. Herrington, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Sydney Hut, New York City, and 
Hans Kaden, Jenkintown, Pa.; J. P. Krimke, 
S. Orange, N. J.; Gordon Kuster, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. Stanton Loeber, San Francisco, Calif.; 
H. H. Lott, Utica, N. Y.; Dr. Edmund Lowe, 
McHenry, Ill.; S. Alton Ralph, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Hobart V. Roberts, Utica, N. Y.; Hen- 
ry B. Robertson, Wilmington, Del.; Leonard 
Rosinger, Atlanta, Ga. and R. W. St. Clair, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Monroe H. Sweet, Binghamton, N. Y. ; James 
H. Thomas, Oneonta, N. Y.; C. F. Trevelyan, 
Flushing, N. Y.; George X. Volk, Columbus, 
Ohio; Jack Wright, San Jose, Calif.; and 
Chao-Chen Yang, Seattle, Wash. 


AWARDS FOR SALON WORK: Two 
awards, signalizing outstanding ability in pho- 
tographic salon work, have been conferred by 
The Photographic Society of America to P. H. 
Oelman, A.P.S.A., Cincinnati, Ohio, and to 
C. B. Phelps, Jr., F.P.S.A., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Mr. Oelman wins recognition for the best 
exhibition record in 20 or more salons, having 
placed during the 1942-43 season 91 prints in 
27 salons using 16 different prints. Runners-up 
were: Hans Kaden, Jenkintown, Pa. ; John W. 
Doscher, Saddle River, N. J.; Chao-Chen 
Yang, Seattle, Wash.; and James S. Bradley, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Phelps receives recognition for the larg- 
est number of different prints accepted, 2/. 
Runners-up for the award for the largest num- 
ber of different prints accepted were: Axel 
Bahnsen, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Dr. I. J. Och 
ner, Durange, Colo.; George Hoxie, Oxford, 
Ohio ; J. P. Krimke, Newark, N. J. ; E. C. Cros 
sett, Chicago; S. L. Hereford, Bartlesville, 
Okla. ; John R. Hogan, Ardmore, Pa. ; S. Alton 
Ralph, Springfield, Mass.; G. G. Granget,” 
Lansing, Mich. ; Shirley M. Hall, San Marino, ~ 
Calif. ; and Eugene M. Sourle, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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By ARTHUR BRACKMAN 


Sometimes, as befits an aging crone, I 
like to sit by the fireside and ruminate on 
the good photographers I know. 


One by one they pass before my mind’s 
eye. Sometimes I try to determine what 
qualities they have in common, what uni- 
versal stamp unites them in a brotherhood, 
in spite of their discouraging surface dif- 
ferences. 


It’s not an easy problem. 


There’s Maxwell Coplan, whose work, 
until he went into confidential govern- 
ment photography, was prominently fea- 
tured in the American, Collier's, This 
Week and in many advertising blurbs. 
Max still looks and acts like the football 
tackle he was (at the University of Penn- 
sylvania twelve years ago). He has a di- 
rect, almost belligerent attitude when he 
talks, a bit on the sarcastic side. 


There’s Ike Vern, Click’s talented fea- 
ture cameraman, who talks, and acts like 
an inspiring middle-weight in the chips, 
and Bradley Smith also of Click, who 
could more easily pass for an accountant 
or an insurance salesman. 


Victor De Palma looks like one of the 
Lombardo brothers, the orchestra boys. 
He has shiny hair and a smooth, patent- 
leather look, hates staying in one place 
too long, and is a good talker. 


Dale Rooks, who does some of PM’s 
better pix stories, looks like a young phy- 
sician: a keen, penetrating eye, direct 
manner, a ready tongue. 


Helen Levitt is shy and slightly built 
covering intense feelings. She and Esther 
Bubley are like a couple of Indians; you 
might pass them and never know it. Wee- 
gee looks like he needs your last nickel, 
until you catch his eyes which take you 















Give — Show 


S77 MICKEY MOUSE 
This Christmas 


Always the ‘‘Hit’’ of Cartoon films 
shown for Home or Club enter- 
tainment, 

Get These Features 

100 Ft. SMM, $3.00 
200 Ft. 16MM, $6.00 







Mickey Okays SantaClaus .1401-B Mickey Plays Papa.. .1412-B 

Hired and Fired.......1402-B Six Shooter Mickev.. .1413-B 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin... .1406-B Air Raid 1414-B 
ive and show Dona!d Duck, Bosko, 

nkeys, Oswald Rabbit cartoon films. 

See At Your Photo Dealer or Order Direct. 

Catalog and Prices on Request. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Dept. 102, Hollywood 28, Calif. 














35 MM 2 EACH SPECIAL 


$1.50 
enlarg. Send your films with this 1:30 


ad. (include return postage) to 18 exp. $1.00 


STUDIO 35 Po. tew yore ciry 





36 exp. rolls fine grain processed 
and DOUBLE SET of 3!/4x4!/2 glossy 














WE BUY --- USED 
CAMERAS & LENSES 


Leica Cameras & 
all models)—Contax Come 


ras & Lenses—Teie hoto 





Lenses—8 and 16 mm Movie 
1iD--- Cameras & Projecto: 
PA andsilent)-NEEDEDATONCE 


ite! : 
WU" A CAPITAL CAMERA 


EXCHANCE 
1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W.©® WASHINGTON, D.C. 











THE WIDEST CHOICE 


OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
Lisi: «35 MM FILMS 
14 icnt 12 ROLL 7 ILMS 
porary bee Re phy «1 photo cell ¢ led 


ontrol 
SALON ENLARGEMENTS 
EXCELSIOR OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENTS 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
126 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19, Dept. M, LO. 5-5483 
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Only 30 SECONDS 


To Seal Kodachromes 
with the 


ALBERT 
THERMO-SEALER 


Protect Kodachromes from 
moisture, dust and finger- 
prints. Albert THERMO- 
SEALER hermetically seals 
transparencies between glass. 
No tape, no frames, no forms. Sealer, 50 
Thermo masks, and 100 pieces 2” x2” glass 
only $12.50. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 

Dept. L12, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








MAKE MONEY rant 


Pescnating new occupation quickl: 
by average man or woman. Work 
fa or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 


od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. 
Free Book te! 


Is o make 
money doing this vealight ful —— Ga 
work for studios, stores, Ly \e 


w —e 


vals and friends. Send & 
Your copy jon. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1949, Chicago, U.S.A. 












4 Turn that “‘extra’’ camera or photo 
equipment into cash. Tell us what 
g you have to sell or trade. Our 

0 Price best offer by return mail. 





4 
4c | AB 14, 


“THE HOUSE O 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES” 














PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
WEAR... 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 


OIL 


TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





Ask Your Dealer 
Veporete Co., le Bell & Howell Co. 
30 W. 46th S$ 33°. Larchmont, Chicago 
* York Cig” 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 








omy DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 36 Exp.— 
$1.00 18 Exp.—60c Univex Rolls—$1.50. Our rate is 4c 
per print. If less than 25 negatives are good we issue 
4c credit r print. Enlarged to 34x2%, with Photo- 
Velox paper only. High class work 
K. 20. Fine Grain Developing, 24 Hour 
Service Guaranteed. Ags MONEY. Send roll and 
$1.00 today (Or sent O. D. plus postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 312 CHICAGO 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratories 


Electric Eye. 
guaranteed. D. 
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in deliberately and coolly. Skippy Edel- 
man is just a kid but so full of enthusiasm 
that he swarms all over everything in 
sight. Dorothy Norman looks out of place 
anywhere except the Plaza. Lucien Aig- 
ner looks like a senior law student whose 
big exam comes off tomorrow at 8 a. m. 

From surface evidence, there would be 
no clue to tell what it is that fine pho- 
tographers have in common. 

Here it is: 
sensitive. 


a good photographer is 


No matter how tough Coplan acts, how 
smooth De Palma looks, how profanely 
Vern expresses his simple emotions, you 
can bet your bottom flash-bulb that un- 
derneath that baffling exterior there stirs, 
in each, a trigger-sensitive alertness to 
nuances of fact thought and feeling far 
beyond the average. 

A certain editor, I know, came to town 
last week to buy photographs. He didn’t 
have time to call on a hundred or more 
photographers and look at the work of 
each. So he sent them all a polite invi- 
tation to meet with him at Reuben’s up- 
town bar from 5 till 11 p.m. “Just come 
and say hello,” he asked, “don’t bother 
to bring any photographs.” 

They came. 

The editor talked with each; and those 
photographers who were sensitive to 
present day ideas, and alert to what was 
going on, with positive reactions to cur- 
rent day plays, authors, politics, or social 
problems were promptly listed in the edi- 
tor’s “little black book.” Later he called 
personally on each one of these, inspected 
their work and did his business. The others 
were mailed a postcard thanking them for 
“coming to meet me at Reuben’s” and 
offering to look at “any work mailed to 
our office.” 

A fine photographer generally shows it 
in his sensitive awareness to beauty and to 
incongruity, as well as acquaintanceship 
with ideas fhat have made people, at 
various time in history, move this way or 
that. 

It just has to be that way. An ordinary 
photographer goes out on a War plant 
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picnic assignment and sees just a picnic 
assignment. He sees a truck load of food, 
a barbecue, a little necking, a little drink- 
ing, and the ride home. 


But an Eisenstadt or a Dave Robbins, 
on the same job, sees infinitely more. He 
sees America, favored land in a world 
torn by destruction, and he sees these 
plant workers as representative of Amer- 
ica. This lathe-operator, he sees, was a 
housewife until last year, and that welder, 
he soon senses, is secretly grieved because 
he is in 4-F and striving valiantly to make 
up for it by being the world’s best welder. 

And the setting of this picnic, to a Fritz 
Henle or a Gene Smith, is more than a 
ravine in a wooded section: it is a shrine. 
It is a place where free men and women, 
voluntarily enlisted in a great battle, cele- 
brate their devotion; where the tired 7 
day a week workers relax a moment from 
the fray, imbibing new strength and faith 
in an hour of relaxation. And his pic- 
tures, somehow, by a magic beyond words, 
manage to show this. 


The fact that Coplan has a habit of 
hitching his pants, or that Smith squints 
through his glasses, or that Robbins stut- 
ters when he gets excited, has nothing 
whatever to do with it, and if you are 
thinking of emulating Bourke-White by 
studying her appearance or mannerisms, 
quit, because you won’t get a clue. 


The simple fact is that the boys who 
can make their cameras talk are sensitive 
men. They are men basically, of underly- 
ing religiousness, intelligence, sensitivity, 
who approach each new assignment with 
a mental virginity and awe unattainable 
by hacks. They are, to put it even more 
simply, artists, and any efforts to cata- 
logue their surface idiosyncracies is as 
sterile as an effort to study the work of 
the great composers by contemplating 
each man by his height, weight and color 
hair. 


I should have thought of this before I 
wasted my time remembering how these 
folk looked. 






Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires. 
iting = mends shoes, incoats, boots—any- 


Se" MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON = butter Dries 











ELKAY BLOWER 
Double unit model for $34 Q5 


ventilating one or two 
darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 

Single Unit Model, $9.95 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
287 Washington Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 














{we 
ATKINSON \ LABORATORY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONCENTRATES 


Chemicals in a new convenient form. One quart 
of concentrate makes one gallon ready for use. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


ATKINSON LABORATORY 


7273 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 46 














STEREO-TACH 
TRANSPARENCIES WANTED 


We pay $1.00 each for Stereo-tach made Kodachrome 
Transparencies—$.50 for black’ and white. Pictures 
especially wanted: Bathing beauties, costumed girls, 
accidents, fires, floods, travel. Permission to use must 
be granted. Photos not bought, promptly returned. 
Dept. B-2, ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, Inc., Covington, Ky. 














“BETTER PICTURES” <@f-00 


Any 35mm ROLL — 36 exposure devel- 
oped and printed to m4 Ward's $1.00. {8 
EXPOSURE ROLL No. 127 SPLIT 
CANDID ROLL — 16 > 

posure developed and nly C 
oo, to BW4x4/r......... 

ilms fine grain developed, enlarged to 
give contact quality. Prompt service. Send 
roll and money today. ALL REPRINTS 3c 
EACH. VAPORATED—10c Addi. Per Roll. 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Avenue Dept. M Chicago 25, Ill. 
Send Sc stamp or coin to cover mailing charges. 
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NTO the design and development 
of finer photographic apparatus the 
B and J organization brings forty-six 
years of experience. That is why 
B and J products are the accepted 
equipment of better photographers 


everywhere. 


Today buy BONDS! Tomorrow when the 
peace is won, _ find new B & J con- 
tributions in better photographic equip- 
ment awaiting you. 


E4, ne, 


223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


] } 
G86 6 ¥:S CUCT wae i ere 





@ You know it’s so when you see it in pictures. 


That is why we are proud of the contribution that 
B & J Press Cameras and *Solar 
Enlargers are making for better 
pictures on both home and fight- 

ing fronts. Pioneering in the 

development of better photo- 

graphic equipment, the B and J 

organization is backed by forty- 

six years of experience to 

4 the industry. 


Catalog 
on 
request, 


* Available 
only with 
proper 
priority and 
certifications 
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Masks for both Vertical and Horizontal Cards 


fF you make prints from your own negatives, you will en- 
joy making your own Christmas greeting cards, using 


your favorite snapshots to illustrate them. With the No. 15 


Kodak Greeting Card Production Outfit it’s just as easy as 
making ordinary prints. 

The outfit includes four masks (two horizontal and 
two vertical) to accommodate 24x3% negatives or portions 
of larger negatives. The two styles are illustrated above. 
Complete instructions accompany each outfit. 

Get your Kodak Greeting Card Production Outfit 
from your dealer. He can also supply Azo Paper and the 


envelopes in which to enclose the cards. 





YOUR DEALER HAS OTHER KODAK 
OUTFITS FOR YEAR-ROUND USE 


NEW Kodak Greeting Card Productiom 
Outfits now make it possible for you té 
turn out your own photographic greeting 
cards for many occasions throughout t 
year. Ask your dealer about the Kodak 
materials for making SERVICE POST 
CARDS ... BOOKPLATES .. . EN 
GAGEMENT OR WEDDING AN 
NOUNCEMENTS... CORRESPOND 
ENCE CARDS... BIRTH NOTICES 
You'll enjoy the handsome cards you call 
produce—and so will your friends. 
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ends. 





